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In  his  letter  of  invitation  to  speak  to  you  tonight,  Paul 
Morgan^  said  you  would  like  to  hear  about  how  the  Board 
of  Trustees  operates  as  the  governing  body  of  the  School. 
He  said  most  Alumni  remembered  the  Trustees  only  as 
a  group  of  ‘‘pious  gentlemen”  who  occasionally  met  at  the 
School  and  that  where  they  met  was  always  out  of  bounds 
for  the  day.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that  I  try  to  human¬ 
ize  the  Board  of  Trustees.  With  a  directive  such  as  this 
my  course  was  clear.  It  was  for  me  to  find  out  and  tell 
you : — 

What  manner  of  men  these  “pious  gentlemen”  were. 

What  they  did  in  the  world  when  they  were  not  func¬ 
tioning  as  Trustees. 

What  they  did  when  they  were  acting  as  Trustees. 

And,  in  general,  what  good  they  were  anyway. 

I  decided  first  to  find  out  what  responsible  people 
thought  a  Trustee  should  be.  Mr.  Phillips  who  is  no 
mean  authority  on  the  subject,  defined  a  Governor  Dum¬ 
mer  Academy  Trustee  as  one  who: — 

“Should  do  all  the  work  he  could  for  the  School,  give 

it  all  the  money  he  could,  and  expect  no  reward  what- 

1  The  President  of  the  Alumni. 

2  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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ever  except  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  well  per¬ 
formed.” 

Work  rather  than  honor — although  there  is  plenty  of  that 
in  being  a  Trustee;  interest  and  helpfulness  rather  than 
great  names  only,  however  worthy  those  names  might  be. 
Since  character,  determination  and  hard  work  built  this 
great  nation  of  ours,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Governor 
Dummer  Academy,  established  as  it  was  to  develop 
those  fundamental  elements  of  character  and  knowledge 
which  would  fit  its  students  to  take  their  part  creditably 
in  the  life  and  work  of  their  communities,  should  from  its 
beginning — even  before  we  were  a  nation — have  attracted 
as  Trustees  men  of  character,  accomplishment  and  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Since  March  1,  1763  when  Master  Moody  first  opened 
the  door  of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  to  twenty-eight 
boys,  most  of  whom,  we  are  told,  boarded  in  the  Mansion 
House,  one  hundred  sixty-one  men  have  served  as  Trustees, 
including  those  now  in  office.  They  have  served  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  No  less  than 
five  of  them  have  been  presidents  of  Harvard  College. 
Cabinet  members.  Senators,  Congressmen,  Judges — are 
among  them — Ministers — Lawyers — Doctors — Business 
Men — Scientists — Educators — an  honorable  and  repre¬ 
sentative  group  with  one  thing  in  common — their  interest 
in  and  concern  for  this  “Grammar  School”  which  for  near¬ 
ly  two  hundred  years  has  been  training  selected  boys  and 
sending  them  out  to  carry  on  their  share  of  the  work  of 
the  world. 

Getting  back  to  these  “pious  gentlemen” — there  is  much 
support  for  Paul’s  reference  to  “piety,” — certainly  in  the 
early  days  and  only  to  a  lesser  degree  since.  Two  of  the 
original  three  Trustees  under  Governor  Bummer’s  Will — 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Foxcroft  and  the  Rev,  Dr.  Charles 
Chauncy  were  ministers  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston 
which  the  Governor  attended.  In  the  record  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Nehe- 
miah  Cleveland,  Orator  of  the  Day  and  Headmaster  of 
the  School  from  1821  to  1840,  wrote: — 
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“At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
Dummer  Academy  held  July  8,  1862,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  School  to  be  observ¬ 
ed  the  following  June  should  be  celebrated  by  appro¬ 
priate  observances  of  prayer — ^praise — and  public  dis¬ 
course  and  all  due  social  activities.” 

The  record  of  the  Centennial  shows  that  “prayer”  (2) 
and  “praise”  (4  hymns — 3  written  especially  for  the  oc¬ 
casion)  outnumbered  “Public  Discourse”  (3)  two  to  one. 
However,  on  this  great  occasion  “Public  Discourse”  got  the 
better  of  the  “Prayer”  and  “Praise”  in  one  respect  at 
least.  The  principal  discourse  as  the  record  so  pungently 
states  “occupied  two  mortal  hours  in  the  delivery.” 

Governor  Dummer’s  Will  made  June  28,  1756  (about 
five  years  before  his  death  in  October,  1761)  and  probated 
November  6,  1761,  left  his  house,  farm  and  all  other  real 
estate  in  Newbury  to  three  Trustees  who  were  directed  to 
build  a  grammar  school  house  and  arrange  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  schoolmaster  who,  when  so  chosen  should: — 

“remain  master  of  said  School  without  any  removal, 
unless  through  sickness,  advanced  years  and  inability 
or  by  a  profiigate  wicked  life  he  shall  be  adjudged 
and  sentenced  by  a  majority  of  the  Overseers  of  Har¬ 
vard  College  to  be  displaced.” 

Thus,  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Messrs.  Foxcroft, 
Chauncy  and  Dummer  had  as  their  job  the  building  of  the 
School  and  providing  for  its  support  from  the  earnings  of 
the  Governor’s  Farm.  The  headmaster  was  to  be  selected 
by  others  and  once  selected  was  supreme  in  the  School  so 
long  as  he  maintained  his  intellectual  capacity,  lived  a  good 
life  and  didn’t  get  too  old.  Master  Moody  filled  the  post 
with  distinction  for  nineteen  years. 

In  1782  the  School  was  incorporated  under  a  self-per¬ 
petuating  Board  of  fifteen  Trustees.  The  first  President, 
the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Powell  (1782-1784),  relative  of  the 
Governor,  was  a  Judge.  He  doubtless  considered  the  posi¬ 
tion  honorary  because  he  only  served  two  years  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  never  actually  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
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Trustees.  His  successor,  Probate  Judge  Benjamin  Green- 
leaf,  (1782-1798)  a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Chauncy  and  one  of 
the  original  fifteen  Corporate  Trustees,  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1784,  attended  nearly  every  meeting  and  held  the 
office  until  he  died  nearly  fifteen  years  later. 

The  first  Treasurer  w^as  Nathaniel  Tracy  (1782-1789), 
son  of  a  shipmaster,  prosperous  merchant  and  leading 
citizen.  For  many  years,  Nathaniel,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  Trustee  and  Treasurer,  was  a  leader  of  society  in 
his  home  town  of  Newhuryport  and  dispensed,  according 
to  the  record,  “a  generous  and  elegant  hospitality.”  Both 
Washington  and  Lafayette  stopped  at  his  beautiful  home 
on  State  Street.  Others  of  this  fifteen  were: — 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Willard  (1782-1804),  President 
of  Harvard  College,  a  former  student  of  Master 
Moody  before  that  first  headmaster  came  to  Governor 
Dummer.  Dr.  Willard  remained  a  Trustee  for 
twenty-two  years  until  he  died. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Chauncy  (1782-1789)  one  of  the 
original  trustees  under  the  Governor’s  Will  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  his  day.  A  powerful  orator,  he  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  Revolution  and  few  Patriots  were 
more  influential  and  respected.  He  signed  the  peti¬ 
tion  for  incorporation  and  remained  a  Trustee  for 
seven  years — a  service  including  that  under  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Will,  of  more  than  a  quarter  century. 

Hon.  Samuel  Osgood  (1782-1789)  of  Andover  one 
of  Samuel  Moody’s  first  pupils  in  Byfield — a  distin¬ 
guished  citizen,  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Treasury,  Postmaster  General  under 
Washington,  and  finally.  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port 
of  New  York.  He  was  a  Trustee  for  seven  years. 

History  reveals  few  human  institutions  with  the  power  of 
survival  which  is  characteristic  of  educational  institutions. 
The  “Dummer  School”  was  no  exception.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  one  hundred  forty-two  years,  one  hundred 
twelve  Trustees,  and  twenty-one  headmasters  later.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dummer  Academy  was  approaching  a  new  era. 
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Dr.  Charles  S.  Ingham  had  been  Headmaster  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  and  his  had  been  an  heroic  struggle.  When  he 
came  to  the  School  in  1907,  he  found  only  18  students  and 
most  of  them  he  thought  it  wise  to  dismiss  at  once !  The 
fact  that  the  Academy  is  alive  today  is  probably  owing 
more  to  Dr.  Ingham  than  to  any  other  one  person.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  Latin  scholar,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  During  his  tenure  of  23  years.  Pierce 
Hall,  Lang  G;)Tnnasium,  Mason  Cottage  and  the  Noyes 
Library  were  constructed.  The  Morse  athletic  field  was 
built  and  the  Quid  Newbury  Golf  course  was  planned  and 
developed  on  property  belonging  to  the  Academy.  Were 
it  not  for  these  accomplishments,  carried  out  under  great 
difficulties,  the  modem  school  as  we  know  it  today  could 
not  have  been  developed. 

One  era  does  not  stop  at  a  precise  time  and  a  new  era 
begin.  There  is  always  a  period  of  transition  during 
which  new  forces  appear  and  work,  and  in  due  time  change 
the  course  of  events.  With  the  rapid  development  of  free 
public  schools  in  nearly  every  community  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  three-quarters  of  a  century  and,  in  particular,  the 
competition  of  free  public  high  schools  which  fitted  their 
students  for  college,  the  Trustees  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
maintain  the  school  plant  and  keep  sufficient  funds  coming 
in  to  pay  faculty  salaries  and  other  operating  expenses. 
At  the  beginning  of  tbe  school  year  in  1924,  the  Academy’s 
total  resources  were  only  a  little  more  than  $150,000,  of 
which  $118,000  was  invested  in  its  plant  mortgaged  for 
$30,000.  The  Trustees  were  also  on  $15,000  of  demand 
notes,  and  cash  in  the  bank  amounted  to  less  than  $1500. 
But  there  was  no  spirit  of  defeat  among  the  Trustees. 
They  were  determined  to  carry  on  even  though  it  was  very 
hard — almost  too  hard. 

In  this  period  of  crisis  of  the  Academy,  James  Duncan 
Phillips  of  Topsfield,  became  a  Trustee,  (1924) — A.  B. 
Harvard,  ’97,  Magna  Cum  Laude,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  able 
and  successful  business  man,  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
line  of  New  England  Yankees  going  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  colony  in  Massachusetts,  a  student  of  history 
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and  writer  of  historical  books,  a  lover  of  tradition  and 
things  old  when  that  tradition  and  those  things  old  embody 
virtues  worth  preserving.  He  became  a  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor  of  Governor  Hummer,  and  his  contribution  to  its 
progress  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  working  with  him.  His  was  a  natural  interest  in 
this  fine  old  school  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Newbury, 
so  much  a  part  of  the  good  Essex  County  tradition.  He 
found  a  group  of  loyal  and  devoted  Trustees,  four  of  whom 
had  then  served  more  than  fifteen  years  each  and  seven  of 
whom  were  to  serve  thirty  years  or  more  each.  He  joined 
them  and  to  an  ever  increasing  degree  made  the  Academy 
his  special  concern. 

In  the  summer  of  1928,  Dr.  Ingham,  who  had  been 
Headmaster  for  twenty-one  years,  announced  that  he 
planned  to  retire  from  that  position  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years.  The  President,  Judge  Alden  P.  White  there¬ 
upon  appointed  Mr.  Phillips  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
find  a  successor.  Shortly  thereafter.  Dr.  Ingham  told  the 
Board  that  because  of  his  health  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
retire  the  following  June.  It  then  became  necessary  for 
the  search  to  go  on  in  earnest.  But  let  Mr.  Phillips  him¬ 
self  tell  what  happened: — 

About  then  I  happened  to  be  in  Pittsfield  spending  Sunday 
with  my  friend.  Rev.  James  Gregg,  and  a  lawj^er  friend  of 
his.  Judge  Hibbard,  dropped  in  and  in  the  course  of  the  even¬ 
ing  remarked  to  Gregg,  “That  young  teacher  from  Deerfield 
who  was  going  to  buy  the  Hanna  estate  in  Lenox  to  start  a 
private  school  finds  he  can’t  swing  it.”  I  at  once  asked  his 
name,  but  the  lawyer  could  not  remember  it.  Next  day  in 
Boston,  I  called  up  Frank  Boyden  and  asked  his  name.  He 
would  not  tell  me,  but  invited  me  to  Deerfield  the  next  Sunday 
to  talk  about  the  matter.  I  went,  persuaded  Boyden  Gover¬ 
nor  Dummer  was  worthwhile,  met  the  young  man  Fames  and 
asked  him  to  meet  our  Committee.  Three  candidates  came, 
but  Ted  outclassed  them  all  and  at  once  was  chosen. 

Thus,  he  whose  election  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
brought  the  experience,  vigor,  and  foresight  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  new  and  modern  era  for  Governor  Dum¬ 
mer  Academy  found  the  man  who  with  the  full  cooperation 
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and  support  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  to  assume  the 
leadership  in  making  that  new  era  a  reality. 

Dr.  Edward  William  Eames,  A.B.  Amherst,  ’22,  M.A. 
Harvard  ’29  and  LHD.  Bowdoin  College  ’44  was  appoint¬ 
ed  the  Academy’s  twenty-third  Headmaster  on  March  12, 
1930  and  started  his  work  at  the  school  July  1st.  He 
was  elected  a  Trustee,  May  12,  1934.  He  took  over  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  school  financially  weak  and  in  debt,  with  old 
and  worn-out  equipment.  He  assumed  his  responsibility 
on  condition  that  the  Trustees  would  provide  $20,000 
to  make  the  most  immediate  and  critical  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  physical  plant.  Despite  the  already  heavy 
debt  of  the  School  and  the  jaundiced  eye  with  which  the 
bank  viewed  the  Academy’s  credit,  the  $20,000  required 
was  borrowed.  The  new  Headmaster  cleaned  up  and 
painted  up  the  physical  plant  and  reorganized  the  faculty 
to  start  an  administration  which  has  seen  the  resources  of 
the  school  grow  from  $265,000  at  the  end  of  his  first  year 
to  $1,370,000  at  the  end  of  his  twenty-third  year,  has  seen 
the  operating  income  increase  from  $87,000  to  $348,000, 
plant  investment  from  $218,000  to  $1,150,000  and  the 
student  body  more  than  triple  in  size.  His  leadership 
has  brought  fitting  recognition  to  the  Academy — honor  and 
a  national  reputation  to  him.  Bowdoin  College  recognized 
this  in  the  citation  which  went  with  his  honorary  Doctorate 
in  Humane  Letters  in  1944: — 

Edward  William  Eames,  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  Head¬ 
master  of  Governor  Dummer  Academy,  the  oldest  boarding 
school  for  boys  in  the  United  States,  deriving  its  charter  as 
we  do  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  but  securing 
it  thirty-three  years  earlier,  beloved  by  his  boys,  respected 
by  his  colleagues,  maintaining  high  standards  of  work  and 
play,  in  weekly  touch  with  his  lads  in  the  services,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  independently  supported  preparatory  schools  which 
are  so  integral  and  necessary  a  part  of  American  education, 
one  of  New  England’s  best  authorities  on  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  best  products — boys. 

These  two  men — James  Duncan  Phillips,  who  after 
nine  years  as  a  Trustee  became  President  of  the  Board 
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on  September  14,  1933,  and  Edward  William  Eames, 
Headmaster,  have  spearheaded  the  great  development  of 
the  last  twenty-three  and  one-half  years.  Dr.  Eames  start¬ 
ed  immediately  on  his  ambitious  program.  His  1st  Annual 
Keport  to  the  Trustees  contained  this  prophetic  appeal : — 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  account  of  the  school  year  1930-31 
without  bringing  to  your  attention  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  pressing  need  of  the  Academy.  The  Life  of  the  School 
is  centered  at  present  in  the  living  room  of  the  Commons 
Building.  This  room  is  sadly  overcrowded  at  every  evening 
meeting,  at  every  Saturday  night  entertainment  and  Sunday 
evening  sing.  This  room  will  also  be  needed  for  a  dining 
room  in  case  even  ten  more  boys  were  added  to  our  Roster 
next  year.  Our  need  is  for  a  large  and  attractive  living  room, 
which  will  be  a  part  of  a  new  Dormitory.  Such  a  building 
should  be  carefully  planned  and  built,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
constitute  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  Academy  at  the 
moment. 

This  particular  need  was  not  immediately  filled,  but 
other  and  perhaps  equally  pressing  things  did  commence  to 
happen — a  third  corridor  added  to  Perkins — the  building 
of  Duncan  House.  Then  in  1936,  the  first  major  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  school  plant,  the  new  dining  hall  and  kitchen, 
was  built  as  the  first  unit  of  what  five  years  later  was  to 
be  enlarged  into  the  James  Duncan  Phillips  Building  and 
thus  satisfy  “the  most  pressing  need  of  the  Academy”  to 
which  the  Headmaster  referred  in  the  report  from  which 
I  have  just  quoted.  Then  The  Cottage — Ambrose  House 
— Whipple  Field — restoration  of  the  Little  Red  School- 
house — the  rebuilding  (after  the  1940  fire)  of  Parsons 
Schoolhouse — the  1944  addition  to  Perkins — the  Pierce 
Hall  addition — Ingham  House — the  Memorial  Gymna¬ 
sium — these  are  the  major  projects  in  a  long  line  of  im¬ 
provements  and  extensions  which  the  Trustees  have  con¬ 
sidered  and  approved  and  supported  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Headmaster.  A  reading  of  the  record  of  the 
actions  of  the  Trustees  reveals  a  wide  variety  of  matters 
to  which  they  have  given  their  attention.  Perhaps  the 
most  common  item  which  continuously  recurs  is  discus¬ 
sion  and  eventual  action  on  ways  and  means  to  raise  the 
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money  to  provide  a  badly  needed  new  building  or  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  existing  building,  or  some  other  vitally  needed 
facility.  During  this  modem  era,  the  Tmstees  have  oper¬ 
ated  under  a  policy  of  borrowing  part  or  all  of  the  funds 
for  a  self-liquidating  project  such  as  a  Dormitory,  but  of 
proceeding  with  a  non  self-liquidating  project,  such  as  the 
Gymnasium,  only  when  funds  were  in  hand  or  pledged. 

Other  matters  with  which  the  Trustees  have  concerned 
themselves  are  those  which  would  normally  be  expected 
and  range  all  the  way  from  action  in  1939  to  award  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  graduation  as  of  1879  to  Carrie  Dummer,  sister 
of  Joseph  N.  Dummer,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  through  voting  to  establish  the  1763  Fund  with 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Alumni  Association  for  recom¬ 
mending  such  action — voting  to  invite  the  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association  and  one  other  alumnus  to  meet 
with  the  Trustees  regularly — voting  to  establish  a  pension 
plan  for  the  faculty — to  voting  to  change  the  name  of  the 
School  to  Governor  Dummer  Academy  by  legislative  ac¬ 
tion.  All  of  these  things  and  more  have  required  and  re¬ 
ceived  full  consideration  by  the  Tmstees  who  act  under 
By-laws  which  implement  the  Academy’s  legislative  Char¬ 
ter.  Under  these  By-laws,  the  Trustees  hold  an  annual 
meeting  at  Commencement  time  and  elect  a  President,  a 
Vice  President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  perform 
the  customary  duties  of  those  oflSces,  and  not  more  than 
eleven  other  Trustees.  They  meet  regularly  each  quarter 
and  at  such  other  special  dates  as  are  necessary.  Seven 
Trustees  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  only  standing  committee  of  the  Board  is  that  on 
Finance,  which  appointed  by  the  President  with  himself 
as  Chairman,  is  directly  responsible  for  the  Budget,  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities  and  for  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  Faculty  on  nomination  of  the  Head¬ 
master.  I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  Dr.  Fames 
although  I  have  not  begun  to  give  an  adequate  appraisal 
of  their  contribution  to  the  School.  To  them  more  than 
to  any  others  goes  the  credit  for  the  Governor  Dummer 
Academy  of  today.  They  would  be  the  first,  however,  to 
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acknowledge  the  contributions  made  by  other  members  of 
the  Board.  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  all  who  have  served 
with  them,  but  time  will  permit  reference  only  to  members 
of  the  present  Board : 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Allen,  Surgeon,  AB  Georgetown  College, 
Kentucky,  ’09,  M.D.  Johns  Hopkins,  ’13,  Honorary  D  Sc 
Georgetown  ’43,  D  Sc  Harvard  ’52.  He  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  and  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  A  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  and  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Medical  Society,  he  is  currently  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Library.  Elected  a  Governor 
Dummer  Trustee  in  1938,  Dr.  Allen  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  problems  of  our  infirmary  and  medical 
service,  and  is  a  Trustee  of  our  Pension  Fund.  They  call 
him  Jimmie — why,  I  doubt  if  even  he  knows. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Boyden,  Educator,  AB  Amherst  ’02,  AM 
Williams  ’04,  and  Yale  ’06,  Honorary  Doctorates  from 
no  less  than  ten  colleges  and  universities,  and  Principal 
of  Deerfield  Academy.  He  became  a  Trustee  of  Governor 
Dummer  in  1930.  Looked  upon  by  many  people  as  the 
dean  of  American  headmasters  today.  Dr.  Boyden  has  giv¬ 
en  us  a  great  deal  of  practical  help  over  the  years,  as  well 
as  the  benefit  of  his  sound  counsel  and  advice. 

Roger  B.  Coulter,  Lawyer,  Governor  Dummer  ’13,  AB 
Williams  College  ’18  LLB  Harvard  Law  School  ’22.  He 
is  Chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Trustees  which 
has  just  completed  a  study  of  the  Academy’s  water  supply. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  Democrats  on  the  Board.  Perhaps 
he  is  the  only  one.  He  sent  his  son.  Bob  ’49,  to  Governor 
Dummer,  so,  he  is  our  only  triple  threat : — alumnus,  father 
and  trustee  all  in  one. 

Gerry  J.  Dietz,  Manufacturer,  Governor  Dummer  ’35, 
and  Yale  ’39,  recent  recipient  of  the  award  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Civic  Service  from  the  Syracuse  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Gerry  was  on  the  wrestling  team  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  football  team  wLen  in  school.  He  flies  over 
from  Syracuse  and  back  for  nearly  every  meeting. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Ewell,  Scientist  and  Engineer,  AB  Yale 
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’97,  Ph  D  Yale  ’99,  and  honorary  D.Sc.  Worcester  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  ’46,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi,  con¬ 
sulting  engineer  and  author  of  scientific  books  and  papers. 
Dr.  Ewell,  for  many  years  Vice  President  of  the  Board, 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  which  selected  Dr.  Eames 
and  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Morris  P.  Frost,  Capitalist,  Governor  Dummer  ’35. 
One  of  three  graduates  of  the  school  who  are  also  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Morris  has  been  the  greatest 
single  donor  of  capital  funds  to  the  Academy.  Xot  only 
have  his  gifts  been  generous,  but  they  have  been  made  in 
a  generous  spirit  and  in  a  modest  manner.  Morris  flies 
his  own  plane  to  meetings  when  our  Xew  England  weather 
does  not  ground  him  on  Long  Island. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Educator,  BA  Amherst  ’05,  MA 
Columbia  ’06,  Ph  D  Columbia  ’12,  with  honorary  Doc¬ 
torates  from  seven  colleges  and  universities.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  retired  Headmaster  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy, 
Author  and  Editor.  He  became  a  Trustee  of  Governor 
Dummer  in  1933,  and  his  broad  understanding  and  exper¬ 
ience  have  been  of  immense  help.  His  wit  and  wisdom 
as  Toastmaster  at  Commencement  dinners  delight  us  all. 
They  call  him  Jack. 

Augustus  P.  Loring,  Trustee  and  Manufacturer,  AB 
Harvard  ’38,  Harvard  Business  School  ’40,  a  Trustee 
since  1951.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Phillip  M.  Morgan,  Manufacturer,  AB  Harvard  ’18, 
public  servant,  leader  in  community  service.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  was  Chairman  of 
the  Gymnasium  Campaign  Committee  under  whose  direc¬ 
tion  funds  for  that  beautiful  and  essential  addition  to 
Governor  Dummer’s  facilities  were  raised.  He  is  not  only 
the  father  of  one  who  is  our  presiding  officer  tonight 
(Paul  S.  Morgan  ’41),  who  by  the  way  is  a  “chip  off  the 
old  block,”  but  also  the  father  of  Peter  S.  Morgan,  ’43. 

Wm.  S.  Xutter,  retired  ^Manufacturer,  Textile  Research 
Consultant  and  Inventor,  Honorary  MA  Bowdoin  ’39  and 
D  Sc  University  of  Maine  ’49. 
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Lispenard  B.  Phister,  Lawyer,  a  classmate  of  Roger 
Coulter  at  Williams  and  graduate  of  Trinity,  ’20,  former 
Trustee  of  Trinity,  and  LLB  Harvard  Law  School,  ’24; 
prominent  Episcopal  layman  and  active  Republican.  A 
Trustee  since  1938  he  is  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

David  P.  Wheatland,  Scientist,  Harvard  ’22  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  Physics  Department.  He  is  Secretary  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

And  finally,  your  speaker  this  evening.  Insurance  Exe¬ 
cutive,  SB,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ’15, 
Treasurer  of  the  Academy  and  a  Trustee  since  1940. 

In  his  response  at  the  dedication  of  the  James  Duncan 
Phillips  Building  on  June  2,  1944,  Mr.  Phillips  said: — 

If  you  tried  to  hire  the  type  of  men  we  have  on  our  Board 
to  do  the  amount  of  work  they  do  for  nothing  at  the  going 
rate  for  their  services,  the  entire  income  of  the  school  would 
not  pay  the  bill.  Only  the  least  efficient  men  in  America 
work  exclusively  for  money.  The  best  men  work  for  the  joy 
of  working  and  for  the  pride  of  accomplishment,  and  our 
Trustees  serve  without  any  other  expectation  of  reward. 

Such  have  been  and  now  are  Trustees  of  Governor  Dum- 
mer  and  such  are  the  things  they  have  done  and  do.  They 
have  brought  a  broad  range  of  experience  to  the  problems 
of  the  Academy.  Their  loyalty,  enthusiasm  and  support 
have  been  vital  factors  in  its  continued  development  and 
growth. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  ALPHEUS  HYATT’S 
LOG  OF  THE  ARETHUSA 

Edited  by 

Jeanne  B.  Burbank  and  Ralph  W.  Dexter 
with  an  introduction  by 
Harriet  Hyatt  Mayor 

Introduction  to  the 

Annisquam  Seaside  Laboratory  and  the  Arethusa 

Father,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  had  arranged  in  1880  a  modestly 
furnished  marine  laboratory  in  two  rooms  of  his  summer 
house  “Seven  Acres”  which  had  been  built  by  Francis  Nor¬ 
wood,  (1663-64)  at  Annisquam,  Massachusetts.  I  dimly 
recall  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  first  pupils  as  Arthur  Wins¬ 
low  of  Boston,  B.  H.  Van  Vleck  of  the  “corn-belt”  in  the 
West,  Samuel  Henshaw  of  Cambridge,  Edward  Gardiner 
of  Boston,  and  also  of  greater  Boston  a  teacher  and  artist 
we  knew  as  Miss  Hintz.  We  youngsters  were  delighted 
when  she  painted  two  frogs,  posing  as  the  cherubs  in 
Raphael’s  Sistine  Madonna,  on  the  temptingly  wide  panel 
of  the  laboratory  door.  It  seemed  to  her  and  to  us  children 
as  far  more  interesting  than  filling  the  veins  of  undersea 
animals  with  a  waxy  fluid — red  and  blue — as  Van  Vleck 
and  the  others  did.  One  day  a  vein  thus  injected  burst,  and 
thereafter  a  gay  squirt  of  color  decorated  the  laboratory’s 
walls.  Pupils  slowly  grew  in  number,  until  it  was  apparent 
that  larger  quarters  were  necessary  for  teaching  purposes,  as 
also  was  the  aid  of  a  larger  boat  from  which  to  dredge. 

Heretofore,  the  water  of  Goose  Cove  adjacent  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory  was  not  contaminated.  Delicate  bry'ozoa  flourished 
in  the  long  eelgrass  and  the  rarely-seen  sea-horse,  with 

Note: — Alpheus  Hyatt,  1838-1902,  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  the  son  of  a  leading  merchant  of  Baltimore,  of  abundant 
means,  Yale,  1856,  Lawrence  Scientific  Society  of  Harvard,  1862, 
a  student  under  Prof.  Agassiz  with  Bushby,  Verrill,  Scudder, 
Packard.  Served  in  Civil  War.  Came  to  Salem  as  Custodian 
of  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society  in  1867 ;  assisted  in 
forming  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  and  printing  the 
American  Naturalist.  Left  Salem  in  1874  to  become  custodian 
of  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
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curled-under  tail  and  slender  trumpet-like  snout,  was  to  be 
found.  Under  old  Hodgkin’s  Mill  (seen  in  background  of 
Fig.  3),  that  was  still  grinding  corn,  gay  colored  sponges 
made  flashes  of  color — yellow  and  red — appearing  and  dis¬ 
appearing  as  the  white  foam  raced  over  them.  And  low  on 
the  side  of  boulders  near  our  wharf  lovely  sea  anemones 
flowered  as  the  tide  came  in,  while  dark  green  lobsters 
waved  their  feelers  hoping  to  touch  some  prey.  Today  this 
underwater  scene  is  as  paradise  lost,  and  its  destruction  had 
already  begun  when  Alpheus  Hyatt  gave  his  blue  prints  and 
instructions  to  a  shipyard  on  the  shores  of  Boothbay  Har¬ 
bor,  Maine,  to  build  the  Arethusa.  The  schooner-rigged 
Arethusa,  58  feet  in  length,  was  a  dream  of  my  father  who 
was  once  a  pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz.  It  was  a  costly  dream, 
as  most  dreams  are,  resulting  in  father  using  up  his  mother’s 
patrimony. 

His  mother,  who  traveled  far  afield  for  those  days, 
possessed  a  much-worn  ancient  coin  struck  off  for  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games.  This  bore  the  head  of  the  mythical  nymph 
Arethusa,  with  fishes  swimming  about,  representing  the 
river  into  which  Alpheus,  who  pursued  her,  had  been 
turned.  My  mother  copied  the  coin  (greatly  enlarged)  in 
silver  paint  and  had  it  tacked  to  the  mast  between  decks. 
She  also  painted  the  swamp  flower  Arethusa  that  grew  on 
nearby  Dogtown  Common  to  be  placed  beside  the  medal. 

After  the  laboratory  was  relocated  at  neighboring  Lobster 
Cove,  great  was  the  excitement  the  day  there  was  to  be  a 
dredging  party  and  the  students  came  flocking  to  board  the 
Arethusa  at  our  wharf.  The  preparation  of  the  luncheon 
they  took  with  them  was  the  work  of  my  mother.  The  ves¬ 
sel  was  used  for  both  instructional  purposes  with  summer 
students  attending  the  Annisquam  Seaside  Laboratory  and 
for  research  studies  of  father  and  his  advanced  students. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  and  scientfic  importance  of 
this  laboratory  of  Alpheus  Hyatt  has  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ralph  W.  Dexter.^  It  was  his  paper  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  1881  log  of  the 
Arethusa  possessed  by  Jeanne  Burbank.^  A  search  through 
some  old  trunks  in  the  attic  of  "Seven  Acres”  at  Annisquam 
then  turned  up  a  portion  of  the  log  of  the  1885  expedition 
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to  Laborador.  These  documents  are  the  sources  of  material 
for  the  present  paper. 

The  Arethusa  was  substantially  built.  Her  two  lifeboats 
hung  from  davits  on  either  side  amidships.  They  could 
be  sailed  or  rowed.  Her  cabin  held  four  bunks,  and  the 
ample  mattress-covered  seat  running  on  either  side  of  the 
cabin  in  front  of  the  bunks  made  four  more  places  to  sleep. 
Where  the  cabin  divided  from  the  forecastle,  the  foremast 
came  through  on  a  slant,  and  out  from  it  was  the  narrow 
center  table,  with  leaves  that  were  on  hinges  so  it  could  be 
made  wide  for  dining.  To  starboard  of  the  mast  a  door  in 
the  partition  led  to  the  forecastle;  to  larboard  another  door 
led  into  the  lavatory.  The  forecastle  could  sleep  two 
“hands”,  possibly  more.  There  was  a  cook  stove,  and  stairs 
led  beside  it  up  through  a  hatch  to  the  foredeck  and  the 
windlass  that  hauled  up  the  dredge.  (See  Figs.  2  and  3). 

Only  twice  that  1  can  recall  did  father  use  the  Arethusa 
for  other  than  scientific  work.  Once  we  sailed  about  Ips¬ 
wich  Bay  and  stuck  for  some  agonizing  hours  on  the  flats 
off  the  mouth  of  either  the  Ipswich  River  or  Essex  River — 

I  have  forgotten  which —  and  once  father  entertained  a 
German  professor  and  wife.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hagen, 
from  Harvard.  On  that  occasion  we  all  sailed  to  the  Isles 
of  Shoals  and  returned  vdthout  mishap. 

Capt.  Gilbert  Davis  of  Annisquam  was  the  Arethusa’s 
skipper  and  on  long  trips  to  the  North,  John  Lewis  Duley 
was  deckhand  and  John  Stanwood  and  a  Mr.  Lane  served 
one  time  or  another  as  assistant  deckhand  and  cook.  On 
the  voyages  to  Anticosti  and  Labrador  in  the  summers  of 
1881  and  1885,  the  students  helped  as  extra  hands  and 
took  their  turns  standing  watch.  The  Arethusa,  after  her 
scientific  days  were  over,  was  finally  sold  to  the  Dorchester 
Yacht  Club,  and  thence  passed  south  to  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  into  the  oyster  business. 

Harriet  Hyatt  Mayor 

Introduction  to  the  Expedition  of  1881 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  the  Arethusa  was  taken  on  its 
first  voyage.  A  three  week  trip  was  made  along  the  coast 
of  Maine  as  far  north  as  Head  Harbor.  Dredgings  were 
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made  to  a  depth  of  100  fathoms.  Hyatt  was  accompanied 
by  four  students  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  They  were  Edward  Gardiner,  Samuel  Henshaw, 
Edward  Warren,  and  Arthur  Winslow.® 

During  the  following  summer  an  expedition  was  made 
to  Anticosti  Island  and  to  Mingan  Islands  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  The  account  of  this  trip  is  the  bound  volume 
recently  brought  to  our  attention  which  bears  the  title 
“Cruise  of  the  Arethusa.” 

The  following  excerpts  from  this  log  are  verbatim  and 
with  no  change  in  order,  but  paragraphs,  sentences,  or  parts 
of  either  have  been  freely  chosen  as  of  special  interest  and 
marks  of  quotation  and  elision  have  been  omitted  in  the 
interest  of  readability.  Descriptions  of  scenery  and  geology 
have  largely  been  omitted  in  favor  of  details  in  the  intimate 
life  aboard  ship.  Editorial  comments  are  enclosed  vdthin 
parentheses.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Hyatt,  eight  men  were  on 
board — five  students  called  “the  young  men”  were  W.  H. 
Kerr,  William  Brewster,  Edward  Warren,  E.  G.  Gardiner 
and  Samuel  Henshaw;  the  crew  were  Capt.  Gilbert  Davis, 
John  Duley,  and  the  cook,  John  Stanwood.  (See  Fig  4). 

On  this  first  major  trip  of  the  Arethusa  collections  were 
made  of  fossils,  insects,  birds,  and  freshwater  plants  and 
animals.  Photographs  were  taken,  but  no  significant 
amount  of  dredging  was  attempted  because  most  of  the 
available  time  was  needed  for  shore  collecting.^ 

The  log  is  a  very  interesting  and  human  document  and 
the  man  Alpheus  Hyatt  emerges  vividly  from  its  pages. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  humor  in  him.  The  kindness  with 
which  he  viewed  the  physical  and  emotional  weakness  in 
others  indicates  an  unusual  tolerance  of  human  failings  in 
one  so  obviously  equipped  with  great  physical  stamina  and 
courage,  possibly  bred  of  true  scientific  curiosity.  There 
is,  too,  the  rare  ability  to  face  and  admit  his  own  mistakes 
without  oppressive  humility.  The  bad  weather  and  genuine 
hardships  of  the  voyage  produced  no  mawkish  homesick¬ 
ness.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  looking  for  presents  to  take 
home,  an  Indian  canoe  for  Allie,  china  and  pewter  for 
Della,  and  the  closing  entry  in  the  log  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 
The  bound  volume  presented  to  Hyatt’s  young  son  is  in- 
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scribed  “To  dear  AUie,  Christmas  1883.”  A  companion 
volume  consists  of  mounted  photographs  taken  on  the  trip. 

Excerpts  from  the  Log  of  1881 

Annisquam,  June  16,  1881.  Hauled  ofF  from  the  wharf 
but  found  the  wind  too  strong  to  put  to  sea  with  a  green 
crew  and  everything  in  confusion.  Found  our  old  jib  sheets 
good  for  nothing  and  lost  a  block  overboard.  Had  to  order 
several  things  from  Gloucester  so  went  ashore  after  anchor¬ 
ing  in  the  stream,  leaving  the  young  men  in  very  good 
spirits  and  satisfied  to  wait,  except  for  young  Kerr  who  was 
unused  to  detentions  of  this  sort  and  grew  easily  despondent. 

The  house  presented  a  most  disheartening  aspect  on  my 

unexpected  return,  Mrs.  H _  having  taken  things  to 

pieces  in  wholesale  style  as  soon  as  we  had  started,  as  she 
thought,  for  the  Gulf.  But  I  enjoyed  an  hour  of  most  in¬ 
tense  rest  stretched  in  the  hammock  under  a  heaven  of  per¬ 
fect  blue  and  surrounded  by  fresh  green  tints  of  early  sum¬ 
mer.  To  rest  is  after  all  the  greatest  reward.  Later  visited 
the  boat  and  met  with  much  applause  when  I  showed  them 
the  illuminated  heads  of  the  Arethusa  medal. 

June  17.  Arose  early,  Allie  and  Hattie  (Hyatt’s  son  and 
daughter)  rowing  me  to  the  boat.  Was  greatly  relieved  to 
find  the  cook  had  decided  to  sail  with  us,  of  which  there 
had  been  some  doubt  the  night  before  on  account  of  threat¬ 
ened  lumbago.  The  cook  is  a  character  in  his  way;  has 
been  a  skipper,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  more  profitable 
post  of  cook.  His  mild  suggestions  as  to  the  course  to  be 
run,  and  a  general  conducting  of  affairs  in  his  character 
as  skipper  while  serving  us  at  dinner,  and  his  free  and  easy 
manner  in  taking  a  seat  in  the  cabin  are  evidences  still  re¬ 
maining  of  his  former  possession  of  authority. 

All  hands  took  a  glass  of  milk  and  started.  Outside  of 
Cape  Ann  off  Thatcher’s  Island  lights,  set  log  and  laid  the 
course  E.  one  half  S. 

Brewster,  after  spending  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  in 
reducing  the  chaos  of  his  berth  to  order,  shot  some  Mother 
Carey’s  chickens  (sea  birds).  I  found  enough  to  do  with 
the  classification  and  arrangement  of  my  own  particular 
fixings.  Every  inch  of  room  has  been  economized  and  all 
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my  photo  stuff,  small  stores,  and  instruments  finally  found 
accomodation. 

The  night  proved  as  fine  as  the  day  had  been,  and  a 
comfortable  sailing  breeze  sent  us  along  at  a  good  rate. 
Watch  was  set  at  9  p.m.  and  it  was  so  arranged  that  our 
cook  who  had  intimated  that  on  board  a  fisherman  "they 
most  generally  set  the  cook  into  the  morning  watch  so  as 
he  could  make  fires  and  get  breakfast  early”  was  placed  in 
the  early  morning.  Stood  my  watch  until  12  and  called 
Gilbert.  Find  Duley  who  is  on  my  watch  to  be  a  very  good 
man  indeed. 

June  18.  Fog  all  day  and  very  cold  and  damp.  Found 
to  my  disgust  that  the  deck  above  my  berth  leaked  badly. 
Forming  a  gutter  with  my  rubber  coat,  which  I  emptied 
every  hour  or  so  with  great  satisfaction,  I  contrived  to 
keep  myself  dry.  Mr.  Brewster,  who  was  likewise  afflicted, 
resorted  to  a  sponge  which  he  squeezed  out  at  intervals. 
The  persistent  fog-rain  seems  more  successful  in  penetrat¬ 
ing  crevices  than  a  heavy  rain.  The  greatest  confusion 
reigns  in  our  berths,  the  constant  wet  weather  obliging 
us  to  change  so  often  that  no  one  attempts  to  keep  orderly. 
Fog  still  continuing  we  altered  our  course  and  when  night 
came  on  kept  a  bright  lookout. 

Made  Seal  Island  fog  whistle  and  stood  out  a  little  from 
the  land,  then  changed  the  course  until  we  heard  a  second 
fog  whistle,  which  we  identified  as  that  of  Cape  Sable,  lay¬ 
ing  our  course  down  along  the  coast  E.  by  N.  After  an 
extravagant  use  of  matches  we  succeeded  in  lighting  our 
gasohne  stove  and  this  made  the  cabin  very  comfortable 
and  especially  tantahzing  to  the  one  on  watch  who  could 
look  directly  from  the  wheel  into  the  cabin  windows. 

Heard  a  steamer  and  exchanged  signals,  found  that  she 
was  considerably  inside  of  our  course.  Had  neither  torch 
nor  gun  ready  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  either.  I 
wonder  that  we  all  stand  the  cold  and  exposure  so  well. 
Even  our  skipper-cook’s  lumbago  seems  to  have  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

June  19.  Every  one  is  in  the  best  of  humor  and  Uncle 
Remus  is  a  staple  amusement,  the  Tar  Baby  being  an 
especial  favorite  and  Kerr  on  account  of  his  nativity  has 
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been  so  christened.  Henshaw  is  still  very  sick  and  does 
not  rally  as  I  hoped  he  would.  About  1 1  a.m.  we  ran  out 
of  the  fog,  which  ceased  so  suddenly  that  it  looked  astern 
like  a  solid  wall.  All  hands  came  on  deck  to  see  the  sun 
and  hailed  it  with  noisey  demonstrations.  Our  joy,  how¬ 
ever,  was  of  short  duration,  we  could  not  see  the  land  and 
the  fog  again  settled  down  to  lift  once  more  and  be  re¬ 
placed  by  thick  clouds.  We  were  able  to  keep  a  steady 
course,  and  in  the  afternoon  were  passed  by  two  huge 
steamers.  The  bulk  of  such  vessels  can  only  be  appreciated 
when  viewing  them  from  the  deck  of  a  small  craft. 

A  sudden  squall  came  up  in  the  afternoon  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  completely  surprising  us,  no  one  expecting 
it  from  such  a  cold  gray  sky.  The  size  of  the  crew,  how¬ 
ever,  enabled  us  to  shorten  sail  in  ample  time,  though  some 
of  the  young  men  were  wet  through.  Our  Tar  Baby  with 
his  usual  promptitude  and  determination  to  be  on  hand  did 
not  hesitate  to  appropriate  the  first  coat  and  unluckily  got 
mine.  The  result  fell  heavily  on  me  when  I  attempted  to 
wear  it  shortly  after. 

The  squall  passed  by  but  left  a  threatening  sky.  Before 
nightfall  the  storm  which  we  had  anticipated  began.  We 
shortened  sail,  double-reefing  mainsail  and  foresail.  The 
sea  had  been  running  all  day  very  high  and  increased  with 
the  night,  but  the  boat  behaved  beautifully,  we  shipped  no 
water  and  after  the  strength  of  the  gale  reached  the  max¬ 
imum  it  was  really  enjoyable.  There  was  no  fog  and  barr¬ 
ing  the  sick  folks  and  the  general  sloppiness  of  the  cabin, 
every  thing  went  well. 

Our  Brittle  Man,  as  we  have  dubbed  Mr.  Brewster  on 
account  of  his  general  tendency  to  get  his  arms  and  legs 
snapped  at  every  opportunity,  philosophically  determined 
that  as  he  should  certainly  be  sick,  he  would  begin  before 
he  went  to  bed.  Being  provided  with  a  suitable  bucket  he 
proceeded  deliberately,  as  he  explained  parenthetically,  to 
empty  into  it  the  various  meals  he  had  consumed  during 
the  day.  Kerr  stayed  all  the  evening  on  deck,  being  com¬ 
pletely  disconcerted  by  this  proceeding,  though  the  Brittle 
Man  most  politely  apologized. 

Slept  soundly  till  my  watch  came  on  at  12  M.  The  iron 
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keel  which  adds  so  much  to  the  safety  of  the  boat,  also 
seems  to  cause  a  very  quick  roll,  which  though  highly  un¬ 
comfortable  in  walking  seems  to  be  very  favorable  in  other 
ways  leaving  our  crockery  undisturbed  at  meals  much  to 
our  comfort. 

It  was  magnificent  to  see  the  great  combers  break  into 
liquid  fire  as  they  passed  under  us  to  leeward.  Gilbert  took 
in  the  httle  pocket  handkerchief  when  he  came  on  deck 
and  left  us  jogging  along  under  foresail  and  jib. 

June  20.  At  daybreak  the  wind  had  abated;  I  reheved 
the  cook  and  let  him  go  below  to  get  breakfast.  The  wind 
had  also  gone  to  the  westward  and  promised  a  fine  day;  we 
accordingly  bore  away  for  the  land,  supposing  that  we  were 
near  Canso.  Spoke  a  fisherman  and  found  the  distance  to 
be  still  54  miles.  We  rounded  the  Head  and  beat  up  the 
Gut  to  Old  Canso  (See  Fig.  5)  passing  the  French  Fort  on 
Georges  Island.  The  wind  became  heavy  later  but  our  httle 
vessel  stood  it  well  and  tonight  we  he  safely  anchored  in  har¬ 
bor.  The  necktie  with  which  I  began  this  voyage  has  not  been 
once  untied  since  I  left  Squam;  have  never  once  undressed. 
We  have  made  the  voyage  in  86  hours  from  Cape  Ann  to  this 
harbor  and  some  hours  less  to  Canso  Light.  The  actual 
distance  run  by  the  Massy  log  was  543  miles,  the  distance 
in  straight  hnes  is  about  450.  Tonight  was  by  far  the 
coldest  that  1  have  ever  experienced  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
I  went  on  deck  leaving  my  overcoat  below  and  my  teeth 
actually  chattered  as  I  came  below.  Set  our  gasoline  stove 
going  and  was  very  comfortable  in  spite  of  the  cold.  Put 
on  my  pajama  for  the  first  time  and  rejoiced  that  it  was 
big  enough  to  go  over  all  my  clothing  including  my  cardigan 
jackets. 

June  21.  Called  aU  hands  at  5  a.m..,  had  breakfast  and 
made  sail  up  the  Gut  to  Ship  Harbor,  otherwise  known  as 
Port  Hawkesbury.  Fine  weather  and  beautiful  breeze 
across  Chedabuctoo  Bay  and  up  the  Gut.  Upon  coming  to 
anchor  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Custom  House  and  were  well 
treated,  our  letters  being  evidently  sufficient  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Passed  the  afternoon  in  taking  a  look  at  the  rocks 
which  are  a  reddish  sandstone  with  remains  of  plants. 
These  are  the  sub-Carboniferous  rocks  described  by  Dawson 
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in  his  Geological  Survey.  Commencing  to  rain,  we  made 
our  purchases  of  woolen  socks  and  mittens,  and  went  on 
board;  took  an  eggnog  in  the  evening  and  turned  in. 

June  22.  We  were  up  at  5:30,  and  a  party  started  to 
geologize  but,  were  driven  back  by  a  furious  northwester 
which  began  about  8:30.  Our  small  anchor  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  against  such  wind  and  we  were  forced  to  put  over 
our  larger  one.  This  held  us  nicely  and  the  day  was  passed 
in  reading,  letter  writing  etc.,  varied  more  or  less  by  occa¬ 
sional  turns  on  deck  where  it  blew  a  tornado.  Toward  sun¬ 
set  the  wind  abated  and  we  passed  a  comfortable  night. 

June  23.  Ran  over  to  McNear’s  Cove  this  morning  in 
search  of  a  dory,  but  met  with  no  success.  On  our  return, 
however,  we  found  one  suitable,  bought  it,  and  towed  it 
astern.  While  at  the  Cove  Mr.  Brewster  shot  some  birds 
of  value  and  forgot  to  consult  his  watch.  I  started  the  boat 
leaving  him  ashore  with  Kerr,  intending  that  they  should 
lose  their  dinners  for  their  tardiness,  but  they  both  appeared 
as  we  started  and  frustrated  my  disciplinary  intentions. 

Reached  Plaister  Cove  and  coming  to  anchor  we  put  off 
in  two  parties.  Mr.  Kerr,  Warren,  and  I  went  to  Cape 
Porcupine.  We  saw  the  altered  slate  described  by  Dawson 
on  both  sides  of  the  anticlinal  formed  by  the  red  syenite. 
On  Plaister  Cove  Point  found  a  large  deposit  of  limestone 
finely  stratified  with  small  veins  of  calcite  bearing  crystal 
of  purple  fluorspar.  Went  on  board  and  passed  so  pleasant 
an  evening  that  we  forgot  to  do  some  surface  dredging  in 
consequence. 

June  24.  We  made  for  the  Magdalens,  passing  through 
the  straits  of  Canso  that  with  its  rounded  green  clad  pro¬ 
montories  and  hills  remind  one  of  those  about  the  Scottish 
lakes.  Arrived  at  Port  Hood  late  in  the  afternoon.  Tar 
Baby  rowed  ashore  and  viewed  the  cliffs;  these  consisted  of 
a  fine  bedded  gray  sandstone  with  plants,  especially  stems 
of  the  Calamites  of  which  we  procured  one  good  specimen 
and  one  large  plate  of  fern  stems. 

We  did  some  surface  dredging  in  the  evening  and  besides 
the  usual  Crustacea  etc.,  found  many  Sagitta  (arrow 
worms)  and  young  fishes,  perhaps  flounders.  Saw  the 
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comet  and  discussed  the  predicted  precipitation  into  the 
sun  in  July. 

June  26.  The  weather  remains  very  cold  ranging  below 
59  most  of  the  time.  I  have  slept  with  my  cardigan  and 
pantaloons,  my  flannel  suit  above  this  and  my  outer  coat 
buttoned  tightly  over  this  and  then  have  not  found  it  too 
warm  with  three  blankets  to  sleep  under.  Expecting  to  be 
called  up  at  any  moment  in  the  night  in  the  rain,  cold  and 
wind  and  every  moment  occupied  in  the  day,  does  not  dis¬ 
pose  the  mind  to  matters  of  toilet,  and  I  took  my  first  regu¬ 
lar  bath  tonight  since  starting  out.  It  made  my  teeth  chat¬ 
ter  to  wash  on  deck  and  I  went  to  bed  with  the  feelings 
of  a  hero. 

June  27.  Arose  quite  early,  but  was  detained  by  being 
obliged  to  report  at  the  Custom  House.  I  am  sorry  now 
that  I  did  not  take  out  yacht  papers  or  license  instead  of 
the  striped  artifice  adopted  by  the  good  intentioned  Custom 
House  officers  at  Gloucester,  giving  me  a  mackerel  fisher¬ 
man’s  license.  The  officer  of  the  Customs  hemmed  and 
hawed  over  my  letters  and  then  charged  me  93  cents  for 
entering  the  vessel,  and  Harbor  Master  50  cents  for  harbor 
dues.  The  consolation  proffered,  that  these  were  good  for 
one  year  from  date,  did  not  give  me  the  consolation  that 
they  supposed  it  would.  The  courtesy  here  was  by  no 
means  of  the  same  standard  as  that  shown  at  Ship  Harbor, 
where  they  not  only  charged  nothing,  but  furnished  us 
with  a  chart  and  otherwise  treated  us  with  much  politeness. 

Left  as  soon  as  we  could  for  Entry  Island.  The  weather 
cleared  as  we  sailed  along  and  finally  seemed  perfect.  Took 
a  boat  as  soon  after  anchoring  as  it  was  possible  and  with 
Kerr  and  Warren  rowed  along  the  escarpments  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  The  Cliffs  were 
cut  into  by  several  indentations  or  small  bays  and  the  face  of 
the  rock  perforated  by  shallow  caverns.  These  were  much 
larger  than  when  I  visited  this  island  in  1861.  (A  report 
on  that  expedition  is  in  preparation. 

Worked  hard  all  day,  taking  photographs  from  various 
points  of  view.  Also  took  a  view  from  the  inside  of  the 
cave,  also  the  diorite  rocks  of  the  eastern  side  and  had  con¬ 
siderable  fun  in  getting  off  again.  Kerr  and  Warren  who 
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were  not  used  to  a  surf  were  thrown  down  and  got  wet. 
Took  photographs  at  this  place  where  the  Chffs  were  over 
two  hundred  feet  high. 

In  the  afternoon  rowed  again  by  the  chffs  and  saw  the 
same  effect  as  when  here  in  1861.  The  almost  still  water 
was  of  robin’s  egg  green  in  which  the  cliffs  were  reflected 
in  brilliant  red,  while  the  wavelets  gave  back  rich  bronze 
reflections.  As  a  background  the  green  cones  of  the  hills 
rose  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

June  28.  Started  at  5  a.m.  and  concluded  to  go  into 
Grand  Entry  Harbor,  the  wind  being  unfavorable  for  land¬ 
ing  on  Bird  Rocks.  Off  the  harbor  we  hired  a  fisherman  to 
pilot  us  in  for  one  dollar.  The  channel  is  straight  enough 
but  beset  by  sand  bars  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  us  to  get  in  without  some  guide.  Ran  up  close  to  two 
small  wharves  where  two  lobster  factories  were  in  full  blast. 
One  of  these  establishments  alone  employed  forty  fishermen, 
and  taking  two  thousand  daily  was  no  unusual  thing  for  two 
men  and  one  boy  attending  116  traps. 

Tried  to  get  some  guillemots  and  their  eggs  on  an  island 
in  the  harbor  but  Gardiner  shot  only  one.  Meanwhile  a 
shght  sea  had  risen  and  returning  in  the  little  boat  that 
had  brought  us  over,  quite  a  little  water  came  in.  Kerr 
remarked  that  Gardiner  looked  like  a  ruffled  hen  in  a  rain 
storm.  We  undertook  to  run  a  shallow  place  and  got 
caught,  the  same  irrepressible  youth  acted  as  driver  to  the 
crew  while  we  were  pushing  her  off,  insisting  in  derision 
that  one  good  mule  was  better  than  the  whole  team. 
Reached  the  yacht  tired,  wet,  and  hungry;  the  wind  increas¬ 
ing  and  the  barometer  falling,  we  got  our  large  anchor  out 
and  moored  for  the  night.  Went  to  bed  at  9:30  and  slept 
till  six. 

June  29.  I  should  not  have  risen  at  six  even,  but  for 
the  cook  who,  Gardiner  relates,  had  been  wandering  around 
the  boat  and  cabin  since  4:30  in  despair  until  he  raised 
the  courage  to  call  me  at  six.  Found  the  boat  had  dragged 
a  little  during  the  night  on  account  of  the  short  scope  and 
soft  ground.  It  was  blowing  a  tremendous  gale  and  the 
barometer  still  falling,  so  we  gave  her  more  scope  and  put 
out  the  other  anchor.  The  cabin  grew  so  cold  that  we 
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attempted  to  light  the  gasolene  stove,  and  as  usual  it  gave 
us  much  trouble,  going  out  at  every  pufiE  of  wind.  We  final¬ 
ly  protected  it  by  a  coat  over  the  companionway  and  man¬ 
aged  to  obtain  some  result.  Tar-Baby  was  as  usual  very 
derisive,  declaring  that  Prof.  Hyatt’s  stove  demanded  all  the 
clothes  in  the  boat  to  keep  itself  warm,  that  it  was  a  demon 
using  up  all  the  carbon  in  the  cabin,  in  our  bodies,  etc., 
etc.  There  has  certainly  been  a  frightful  consumption  of 
matches  and  patience,  in  trying  to  use  it,  and  I  half  suspect 
the  agent  in  Boston  sold  me  a  second  hand  article. 

June  30.  Arose  at  5,  wind  still  strong  and  veered  to 
the  N.E.  and  we  moved  our  anchors  in  accordance.  After 
breakfast  took  a  long  walk  along  the  southwestern  shore  of 
Cofifin’s  Island.  The  mongrel  curs  found  on  this  island 
are  taught  to  retrieve  birds  and  swim  admirably. 

Mr.  Brewster  went  out  with  Gilbert  and  shot  a  number 
of  gannets,  which  were  quite  abundant.  One  never  tires 
of  watching  the  flight  of  these  birds,  the  perfect  command 
of  their  large  bodies  and  the  tremendous  force  with  which 
they  strike  the  water  in  diving.  A  heavy  wind  did  not 
seem  to  interfere  vdth  their  movements.  Gardiner  shot 
a  raven. 

July  2.  Had  the  boat  prepared  for  sailing  and  accord¬ 
ingly  started  as  soon  as  I  could  get  aboard.  Passed  the  red 
chffs  again  and  observed  for  the  last  time  the  remarkable 
caverns  and  also  the  strata  described  by  Mr.  Kerr.  The 
chffs  look  low  from  seaward  though  really  quite  high,  250 
feet  more  or  less.  The  wind  was  N.W.  and  quite  fresh 
though  dead  ahead  for  Bryon  which  we  desired  to  reach. 

Wind  veered  and  after  passing  through  a  calm  in  which 
we  rolled  about  considerably  we  succeded  in  reaching  Bird 
Rocks.  Took  the  dory  and  rowed  Brewster  to  the  cliff 
where  a  man  was  waiting  to  assist  us  to  land  at  the  foot 
of  a  long  ladder,  which  leads  to  the  top.  The  surf  was 
running  quite  high  and  it  was  already  sunset  I  preferred 
not  to  land,  but  left  word  that  we  would  come  again  in  the 
morning. 

Set  the  anchor  watches  and  went  to  bed.  We  had  long 
been  wondering  why  the  sun  set  so  early;  today  Gardiner 
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got  an  observation  and  we  found  our  watches  were  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes  slow. 

July  3.  The  treacherous  character  of  this  climate  be¬ 
came  apparent  during  the  night  watches  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  wind  was  too  strong  to  land.  We  were  obliged  to 
weigh  anchor  and  stand  for  Bryon  Island.  The  anchor 
came  away  all  right  but  Warren  did  not  keep  the  buoy  rope 
taught  and  it  caught  again,  this  time  in  such  a  place  that 
all  our  efforts  were  unavailing  though  we  worked  until  we 
were  tired  out. 

Finally  as  a  last  resort  we  put  on  all  sail  and  tacked  to 
and  fro  over  it  until  it  came  loose  again  and  then  hauled 
it  in  with  a  rope.  Delighted  with  this  result,  for  I  had 
determined  to  leave  the  whole  tackle  or  break  the  chain, 
we  sailed  away.  Found  considerable  breeze  and  quite  a 
sea,  but  had  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Island,  and  here 
we  came  to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  high  cliffs  of  stratified 
red  sandstone.  Went  ashore  with  Warren  and  Henshaw, 
Kerr  refusing  to  go  because  it  was  Sunday.  Brewster  and 
Gardiner  went  shooting  as  usual  and  brought  home  quite 
a  number  of  sea  parrots  and  several  razor-billed  auks  or 
tinkers.  There  are  some  forty  inhabitants  on  this  island 
and  they  seemed  civil  and  well-behaved.  All  that  we  met 
were  Canadian  French. 

It  clouded  up  later  and  began  to  rain  again;  it  seems 
impossible  in  such  weather  to  dry  anything;  we  had  skinned 
the  breasts  of  a  couple  of  gannets  and  had  tried  also  to  dry 
some  algae,  but  it  is  discouraging  labor.  Our  Tar  Baby 
slept  all  day,  finding  this  no  doubt  more  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  revealed  religion  than  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  either  having  satisfied 
his  conscience  or  totally  forgetting  that  it  was  Sunday,  he 
went  off  in  the  best  of  spirits  to  row  Brewster  and  Gardiner, 
who  went  gunning  again.  I  stayed  meanwhile  with  the 
vessel,  wrote  and  attended  to  other  small  matters. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  cliffs  we  found  a  large  box 
capable  of  holding  four  or  five  persons,  but  word  came 
down  from  the  top  to  take  only  two  in.  Henshaw  and  I 
took  the  first  trip.  The  cliff  was  100  or  110  feet  high, 
and  the  sensation  of  being  hoisted  at  the  end  of  a  single 
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rope  with  the  box  revolving  w'as  too  much  for  Henshaw,  who 
was  obhged  to  crouch  in  the  bottom,  the  box  was  about  four 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  I  stood  up  in  order  to  see  the  birds, 
the  gannets,  thick  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  but  having 
more  space  to  perch  than  one  would  believe,  seeing  them 
from  a  distance.  The  murres  had  places  to  themselves  and 
the  puffins  also.  The  gulls  built  their  nests  in  holes  and 
corners. 

They  did  not  seem  particularly  alarmed  at  our  approach, 
only  the  nearest  flew  off  at  our  coming.  I  carried  eight 
plates  for  photographing,  and  being  accompanied  by  the 
keeper  selected  the  best  places  on  the  edges  of  the  precipices 
for  my  views.  It  was  very  difficult  to  handle  the  instrument 
and  be  as  careful  as  was  essential  for  safety.  The  perpetual 
screams  of  the  gannets  however  were  the  most  annoying, 
though  my  head  kept  perfectly  cool  and  I  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  standing  on  the  edges  of  the  precipice  and  look¬ 
ing  down  on  the  flocks  of  wheeling  birds  and  the  moving 
sea.  Went  aboard  at  2  p.m.  after  giving  the  keeper  a 
proper  mark  of  our  graditude  for  his  work,  for  it  was  really 
hard  work,  as  the  lifting  machine  for  hoisting  is  all  done 
by  hand;  this  occasions  the  pauses  in  the  ascent  which  must 
be  very  alarming  to  a  nervous  person.  In  going  down, 
Brewster  and  Gardiner  squatted  in  the  box  being  unable 
to  bear  the  sensation;  unaware  of  the  rapidity  of  the  descent, 
and  as  the  corner  of  the  box  first  struck  on  the  steep  beach, 
they  both  sprang  in  terror  grasping  the  side  of  the  box,  sup¬ 
posing  as  they  afterward  acknowledged  that  the  corner  had 
struck  a  ledge  of  the  precipice  and  they  were  about  to  be 
tipped  out. 

Later  they  hunted  and  shot  murres  and  gannets  with 
considerable  success.  Gilbert,  however,  was  as  good  a  shot 
as  any,  knocking  over  his  bird  in  a  sportsmanlike  style.  I 
sat  on  the  forecastle  skinning  a  couple  of  gannets  until  the 
last  minute  though  the  rain  began  to  come  and  the  fog 
squall  with  it  and  as  Duley  was  urging  me  to  get  things 
ready  to  be  off  I  worked  as  long  as  I  could,  but  was  finally 
forced  to  take  the  remainder  of  my  work  to  the  cabin  where 
the  greatest  confusion  reigned.  There  sat  Brewster  over 
a  flock  of  dead  birds  that  he  had  been  forced  to  bring  in 
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out  of  the  rain,  in  despair  over  the  treasures  that  could  not 
be  taken  care  of. 

The  wind  rather  increased  than  diminished  this  morning 
and  we  approached  the  shore  of  Anticosti  with  feelings  of 
relief.  Every  thing  in  the  cabin  was  wet,  we  were  also 
soaked  as  we  found  our  beds  were  later. 

July  5.  Sighted  Anticosti,  but  not  seeing  a  light  did 
not  know  where  we  were.  Ran  her  down  the  coast  from 
where  we  supposed  we  must  be,  and  speaking  a  vessel  found 
that  the  log  had  as  usual  given  us  an  incorrect  position  a 
few  miles  to  the  E  of  South  Point  Light.  The  wind  died 
out  during  the  morning  and  was  succeeded  by  a  warm 
pleasant  afternoon.  We  took  advantage  of  this  to  get  out 
our  wet  clothing  and  dry  it  and  for  a  while  our  deck  looked 
like  a  Jews  shop,  so  much  of  it  and  so  dilapidated  was  it. 

Still  calm,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to  land  as  yet. 
A  N.W.  wind  has  sprung  up  since  writing  and  presents  the 
uncomfortable  prospect  of  beating  about  all  night  in  the 
effort  to  reach  Ellis’s  Bay  38  miles  to  windwards,  so  we 
decided  to  run  back  and  accordingly  put  the  Arethusa 
around  and  ran  for  Heath  Point. 

Wind  did  not  hold  after  sunset  and  we  did  not  reach 
it  until  the  next  morning  about  2  a.m.  At  this  locality  we 
experienced  the  peculiar  variability  of  the  wind  which  we 
learned  afterwards  to  expect.  Off  Heath  Point  passed  a 
calm  zone  and  then  saw  ahead  a  line  of  dark  water;  Duley 
made  me  a  little  nervous  about  this  and  almost  persuaded 
me  to  stand  off  from  shore;  I  felt,  however,  that  it  could 
not  be  land  and  stood  on  until  we  saw  that  it  was  a  breeze 
coming.  Kept  on  until  breakfast  time  and  then  ran  back 
under  the  lee  of  Wreck  Point:  went  ashore,  took  two  views 
and  collected  a  number  of  fossils.  The  Arethusa  made 
signals  for  us  to  come  off  as  the  Arethusa  was  dragging  her 
anchor,  and  we  had  to  leave  just  as  we  were  preparing  for 
a  much  needed  bath. 

Stood  up  for  Fox  Bay;  wind  coming  strong  off  the  land 
in  squalls,  obliging  us  to  double  reef  our  foresail.  Reached 
the  Bay  and  beat  into  an  anchorage,  Gilbert  saying  that  he 
could  take  her  in  without  a  pilot  from  what  he  had  been 
told  of  it  from  fishermen,  and  he  seemed  so  confident  that 
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I  permitted  him  to  do  so,  though  the  rest  seemed  very  timid 
about  it.  Gilbert  remarked  to  me  “Now  don’t  you  get 
scared  too,  they  all  git  so  skart  that  it  kinder  flusters  me  too.” 
Our  Skipper-Cook  who  was  thoroughly  scared  perpetually 
fahsfied  the  sounding,  singing  out  two  fathoms  when  it  was 
three,  etc.  But  Gilbert  had  tied  a  knot  at  three  fathoms 
and  knew  better  and  finally  remarked  “He  knew  the  depth 
and  that  knot  was  a  better  tell-tale  than  the  man  at  the 
line.”  We  entered  a  little  bay  about  a  mile  in  depth  and 
sheltered  by  a  reef  that  is  said  to  make  it  particularly  safe. 
We  were  no  sooner  at  anchor  than  the  usual  demands  for 
assistance  in  the  medical  way  were  made.  On  going  ashore 
we  found  the  only  one  who  could  read  prayers  and  teach 
school  to  be  very  sick  from  some  lung  or  throat  difficulty. 
He  had  exhausted  the  little  strength  he  had  with  pills  and 
other  violent  cathartics. 

Saw  two  children  just  recovering  from  scarlet  fever;  they 
were  in  a  closely  shut  up  room  with  heavy  fires,  the  room 
dense  with  smoke  in  order  to  keep  out  the  flies.  A  poor 
little  baby  teething  was  the  worst  sufferer,  eaten  with  flies 
and  a  glandular  swelfing  the  size  of  an  hen’s  egg  on  its 
neck  which  had  undoubtedly  aggravated  the  case.  I  could 
do  nothing  for  her,  but  succeeded  in  relieving  the  school 
master  with  rum  and  quinine,  and  anointing  the  chest  etc. 
Also  was  able  to  do  something  for  another  poor  fellow  who 
was  suffering  from  diarrhea,  by  brandy  and  opium. 

Gardiner  caught  some  trout  from  the  river  today  which 
were  delicious. 

July  8.  Kerr  and  I  rowed  ashore  and  walked  along  the 
cliffs  at  low  tide,  gathering  fossils  up  to  Fox  Point.  The 
rocks  were  the  only  thing  of  interest,  the  alternations  of  fine 
and  coarse  limestone  layers,  and  the  abundance  of  limestone 
pebbles  in  them  is  particularly  interesting.  These  pebbles 
must  have  come  from  an  adjoining  continent  of  limestone. 
Several  of  the  fossils  gave  no  clue  to  their  origin,  which 
we  found  in  these  pebbles. 

July  9.  Hired  a  sail  boat  and  two  men  to  take  us  to 
Salmon  River,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Table  Head.  Here 
two  beds  of  the  Beatricea  (fossil  Hydrozoa)  occur  in  cliffs. 
The  beds  were  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  the  lower  one 
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looked  like  a  fossilized  wood  pile,  so  numerous  and  closely 
set  were  the  Beatriceae.  Found  here  what  I  had  never 
expected  to  see,  specimens  showing  the  intimate  structure 
of  this  fossil;  gathered  a  great  many  of  these  and  others. 
Kerr  visited  the  same  place  and  reports  that  he  found  on 
the  reef  the  stumps  or  bases  of  attachments  of  the  Beatri¬ 
ceae.  The  reef  was  composed  of  an  underlying,  finely 
grained,  sandy  limestone,  having  but  few  fossils.  The 
stump  grew  upon  this,  or  rather  rested  on  it  and  the  Beat- 
ricea  grew  out  singly,  never  branching  in  long  stalks. 

July  10.  Visited  Battery  Point  and  gathered  some  fine 
fossils;  the  cliffs,  however,  were  not  in  good  condition,  most 
of  the  loose  material  having  been  carried  away  by  an  easterly 
storm  early  in  the  spring.  The  wind  proving  unfavorable 
we  had  to  linger  here  till  nearly  6  p.m.  John  Ellison  is 
one  of  the  most  hospitable  souls  on  the  planet,  and  though 
they  had  no  butter,  in  fact  nothing  save  fresh  salmon  and 
dry  bread,  I  don’t  think  I  ever  felt  better  entertained  than 
in  his  barn-like  room,  answering  his  many  questions  or 
listening  to  his  long  stories  about  the  sea  and  bears. 

A  heavy  land  breeze  set  in  as  we  left  our  host  and  Elli¬ 
son  cautioned  us  to  keep  near  the  land.  We  were  fright¬ 
ened  at  first  by  its  violence,  but  soon  acquired  confidence 
in  our  boat  that  ran  before  it  with  great  rapidity.  Reached 
the  vessel  about  9  p.m.  and  found  that  the  others  had  also 
been  successful  in  their  shore  collecting. 

July  11.  Warren  and  I  walked  around  to  Gull  Cape. 
On  returning  to  the  yacht  found  a  boy  with  a  fish  hook 
forced  through  the  thumb  nail.  Sent  ashore  for  a  lancet 
and  cut  it  out,  though  I  was  obliged  to  delay  the  operation 
on  account  of  sharpening  the  lancet  first. 

A  small  whale.  Finback,  not  over  1 5  feet  came  alongside 
and  played  around  us  for  some  time  evidently  mistaking 
us  for  a  larger  member  of  his  own  species.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  kept  diving  under  us,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  until  discovering  his  mistake,  he  made  off  seaward. 

We  entered  the  beatiful  basin  of  Gaspe.  Went  to  bed 
with  a  sense  of  gratefulness  to  have  reached  a  safe  harbor 
for  the  sky  looked  very  wild  and  threatening. 

July  17.  I  have  certainly  a  harmonious  crew  to  travel 
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with;  the  cook  is  patience  itself  and  when  we  tickle  his 
vanity  by  a  little  praise  he  actually  glows.  The  closets  are 
greasy  and  the  glasses  we  drink  from  invariably  dingy,  but 
on  the  other  hand  he  gives  us  plenty  of  food,  and  it  is  well 
cooked,  so  that  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  see  the  chaos  in 
the  forecastle  or  ever  to  slip  on  the  grease  in  the  closets. 
He  prepares  a  separate  breakfast  for  Mr.  Brewster  who  is 
not  equal  to  an  early  one,  and  is  much  too  weak  to  keep 
regular  hours  or  assume  any  of  our  work.  He  has  improved, 
however,  since  we  started  and  I  think  will  be  the  better  for 
the  trip,  but  had  I  known  his  real  weakness  I  never  should 
have  ventured  to  take  him  with  us. 

July  22.  Made  sail  for  Niapisca  and  anchoring  between 
this  and  Quarry  Island  went  ashore.  Found  on  top  of  the 
point  two  deserted  foundations  of  Indians  huts.  They  had 
carefully  heaped  the  stones  in  the  form  observed  elsewhere; 
here  I  picked  up  a  boat  for  Allie  that  propably  some  Indian 
child  had  cut  out. 

Made  off  again  for  Anticosti.  We  made  ten  miles  an 
hour  and  anchored  in  Enghsh  Bay  at  about  3:30  p.m. 

July  23.  Made  EUis  Bay  early  in  the  day  and  went 
ashore  immediately  with  Kerr  and  Henshaw.  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw  is  a  fine  collector  and  an  indefatigable  worker,  though 
unfortunately  made  ill  at  the  slightest  seaway,  but  will  work 
till  the  last,  only  giving  up  at  the  last  extremity. 

The  northern  fights  were  very  fine,  but  I  did  not  see 
them,  Gilbert  having  remarked  how  tired  I  was  would  not 
allow  anyone  to  call  me  and  stood  my  watch  and  his  own. 

July  25.  Ran  up  Perce  Harbor.  Mr.  Brewster  decided 
to  go  ashore  here  and  take  the  steamer  to  Campel  and  the 
cars  from  thence  to  Boston.  The  vdnd  and  rain  continued, 
but  we  managed  to  hold  on. 

July  28.  Dressed  in  order  to  go  ashore  and  seek  old 
china  and  pewter  for  Della  (Hyatt’s  wife). 

Gardiner  and  Kerr  got  up  a  story  about  my  snoring. 
Kerr  related  that  a  whale  that  came  up  one  night  off  Anti¬ 
costi,  and  played  about  the  yacht,  would  blow  and  then 
listen  to  answering  snort;  it  was  an  even  thing  for  a  while, 
but  finally  he  became  discouraged  and  retreated  fairly  beat¬ 
en  and  demoralized. 
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August  12.  Still  beating  to  windward,  the  same  ceaseless 
S.W.  blowing  and  so  hard  that  we  cannot  carry  our  light 
sails,  the  sea  is  heavy  and  she  pounds  hard  into  it.  TTiis 
will  delay  us  very  much  and  we  shall  not  reach  Cape  Sable 
as  we  expected  to  tonight  if  this  keeps  up.  I  ought  to  record 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  a  head  wind  we  reaUy  had  yesterday 
and  last  night,  warm  pleasant  weather,  with  full  moon,  the 
only  twenty-four  hours  pleasant  sailing  that  we  have  had 
this  summer.  Today  by  way  of  sharp  contrast,  it  is  very 
cold  and  only  comfortable  in  the  sunshine.  At  noon  even 
that  left  us  and  with  the  thermometer  at  57°  it  was  hard 
to  keep  from  shivering.  Add  to  this  a  heavy  head  wind  as 
cold  as  that  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  the  air  as  damp 
as  it  can  be,  a  foggy  horizon  and  the  prospect  of  knocking 
about  all  day  in  a  head  sea,  and  one  can  picture  the  ordin¬ 
ary  daily  delights  of  this  cruise. 

August  15.  The  last  day  of  my  estimated  absence. 
Sighted  Cape  Ann  a  httle  on  the  weather  bow.  The  Are- 
thusa  carries  a  rainbow  in  the  foam  under  the  lee  bow,  as 
she  always  does,  God  bless  her,  when  in  sight  of  that  dear 
land. 

Introduction  to  the  Expedition  of  1885 

Four  years  later  Hyatt  made  a  return  voyage  with  the 
Arethusa  in  the  summer  of  1885,  to  visit  the  west  coast 
of  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  \Vhile  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  at  our  disposal  a  complete  type¬ 
written  copy  of  the  log  of  the  1881  expedition,  records  of 
other  trips  have  not  been  found  except  a  portion  of  the 
dairy  written  on  this  expedition  of  1885.  There  are  indi¬ 
cations  that  this,  too,  had  been  typed  and  bound,  but  to 
date  such  a  volume  has  not  been  located.  The  manuscript 
on  hand  is  the  original  hand-written  record  of  Alpheus 
Hyatt  made  between  July  11  and  August  26,  1885.  It 
runs  from  page  93  to  188  with  pages  124-27  and  148-49 
missing.  Following  are  pertinent  excerpts  selected  from 
the  diary  to  portray  the  vicissitudes  and  accomplishments 
on  this  last  voyage  of  the  Arethusa  to  the  Labrador  coast. 

Hyatt  went  ahead  of  the  Arethusa,  going  to  St.  John’s  on 
May  8  and  then  proceeded  to  Port  au  Port  on  the  west 
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coast  of  Newfoundland  which  he  reached  by  June  3.  The 
Areihusa  left  Annisquam  under  the  command  of  Edward 
Gardiner  Gardiner  and  reached  Port  au  Port  on  June  17, 
when  Hyatt  joined  the  group.  On  board  with  Prof.  Hyatt 
as  leader  of  the  expedition  were:  E.  G.  Gardiner  (assistant 
leader),  George  Barton,  Dr.  H.  M.  Buck  of  Boston  (physi¬ 
cian),  and  two  students  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology — Sidney  R.  Bartlett  (photographer)  and  C. 
L.  Burlingham.  Gardiner  and  Barton  were  both  Instructors 
at  M.  I.  T.  Gilbert  Davis  was  again  captain  of  the  Arethusa 
and  the  crew  included  two  men — Lane,  the  cook  and  deck¬ 
hand,  and  Baxter,  a  pilot  secured  at  St.  John’s.  A  total  of 
180  photographs  were  taken.  Not  much  dredging  was 
undertaken  on  this  trip  because  of  the  frequent  high  winds. 
Shore  collecting  was  also  disappointing  because  the  tidal 
pools  were  not  rich  in  specimens.  However,  many  fossils 
were  gathered  as  on  the  previous  expedition.®-'^ 

Excerpts  from  the  Log  of  1885 

July  11,  1885.  Barton,  Gardiner,  and  I  went  to  Black 
Cape  prospecting  and  found  the  weather  though  clear  rather 
undulating  on  account  of  the  wind.  When  Barton  and 
Gardiner  reached  the  Cape  which  was  composed  of  some 
very  picturesque  cliffs  and  depressions  they  found  fossils 
and  whistled  for  me.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  long 
and  eloquent  forms  of  the  Orthoceras  piscator  lying  in  the 
rocks.  We  dug  out  many  specimens  of  these  and  of  Gas¬ 
teropoda  (snails).  In  the  morning  the  Doctor,  Bartlett, 
and  Burhngham  went  over  to  Largamelle  and  we  came 
back  to  dinner  expecting  to  astonish  them  with  our  news 
when  they  should  come  in.  They  arrived  while  we  were 
at  dinner  and  on  their  entrance  took  the  wind  completely 
out  of  our  sails.  They  walked  up  to  the  table  and  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  carefully  worded  exultant  chorus  that  they 
had  found  specimens  altogether  better  and  larger  than  our 
pet  Endoceras  which  had  been  dug  out  at  Port  au  Port. 

July  12.  Every  night  I  have  to  sit  up  until  10  or  11 
mending  fractured  fossils  and  packing  those  which  are 
suitable  and  this  became  exceedingly  irksome  after  a  hard 
day’s  work  in  the  rocks  especially  as  I  have  to  be  up  fre- 


Fig.  4.  CREW  OF  THE  “ARETHUSA"  ON  EXPEDITION  OF  1881 
From  left  to  right :  John  Stanwood  (cook) ;  Capt.  Gilbert  Davis :  W.  H.  Kerr,  (student)  ;  John  Duley  (deck  hand) ; 
Edwrard  G.  Gardiner  (student ) ;  Edw/ard  Warren  (student) ;  Samuel  Henshaw  (student)  ;  William  Brewster  (student). 
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quently  at  5  and  always  at  5:30.  Our  breakfast  is  invar¬ 
iably  at  six,  the  cook  being  remarkably  prompt.  The  young 
men  are  so  impatient  for  their  breakfast  that  they  wash  in 
a  great  hurry  and  always  get  ahead  of  me.  I  like  to  do  my 
obligations  rather  more  leisurely.  Dr.  Buck  comes  out  of 
his  berth  vdth  the  greatest  promptitude  and  invariably  sits 
like  patience  itself  waiting  for  his  grub  occasionally  ejacu¬ 
lating  with  despair  the  cry  of  “chuck!  chuck!”  This  cry 
means  in  our  vernacular  “food”.  I  found  that  in  their  im¬ 
patience  the  youngsters  were  beginning  to  eat  as  soon  as 
the  food  was  placed  on  the  table  though  often  only  two 
were  ready  to  begin  promptly.  I  had  to  check  this  and 
made  it  a  rule  that  they  must  wait  until  either  Gardiner 
or  I  took  our  seats.  The  Dr.  is  the  most  constant  feeder 
on  board  and  it  annoys  me  to  see  the  constancy  of  appetite 
in  a  man  whose  exercise  is  by  no  means  as  constant.  The 
young  men  are  of  very  little  use  except  occasionally  in  pros¬ 
pecting  for  specimens.  They  are  awkward  with  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  chisel  and  so  easily  tired  out  that  after  a  half  day’s 
work  they  are  only  fit  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep.  I  have  to 
thank  them,  however,  for  the  discovery  of  many  splendid 
fossils  and  do  not  feel  disposed  to  behttle  their  service  on 
account  of  some  shortcomings.  Bartlett  takes  pictures  well, 
but  is  constantly  neglectful  of  the  best  opportunities  and 
puts  off  a  good  time  for  an  anticipated  better  with  consid¬ 
erable  regularity.  He  is,  however,  very  cheerful  and  will¬ 
ing  to  exert  himself  when  spurred  a  httle  and  this  gives 
fair  results. 

July  14.  This  is  the  great  French  holiday  and  they  cele¬ 
brated  the  event  by  opening  a  cask  of  wine  on  shore  and 
some  funny  shouting,  etc.  It  seems  that  one  set  of  fisher¬ 
men  are  employed  by  Royalists  and  another  set  by  Republi¬ 
can  owners.  One  vessel  therefore  was  made  gay  with  flags 
and  while  one  party  sang  the  Marseilaise  and  “a  has  Les 
Royalistes”  etc.  and  shouted  opprobrious  epithets  against 
all  royalists  in  general,  the  other  party  indulged  in  equally 
noisy  demonstrations,  but  apparently  only  in  answer  since 
they  never  took  the  initiative  except  once  so  far  as  I  heard. 
Then  one  courageous  fisherman  shouted  “a  has  la  Repub- 
lique”  which  raised  a  perfect  pandemonium  of  epithets 
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from  the  abused  republicans.  We  pleased  the  repubbcans 
much  by  hoisting  our  colors  and  they  treated  Bartlett  to 
wine  etc.,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  by  sending  us  some 
fresh  fish. 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  notice  how  primitive  is 
the  condition  of  this  French  fishing  colony.  The  aspect  of 
the  forty  to  fifty  men  in  their  blouses  and  caps  is  really 
picturesque  and  the  noise  of  their  wooden  shoes  clattering 
on  the  stones  can  be  heard  at  some  distance.  The  men 
five  in  the  most  filthy  huts  and  upon  the  coarsest  food. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  found  what  we  supposed  was 
the  famed  fossil  Halibut,  a  mass  of  whitish  concretion  under 
a  cliff  near  Barbace.  My  suspicion  that  this  was  the  famed 
fossil,  which  we  had  heard  of  more  than  once,  was  not 
abandoned  later  when  the  French  Capt.  came  along  and 
declared  that  the  original  specimen  had  been  obliterated 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  chff.  I  had  heard  that  he  meant 
to  dig  this  out  for  himself  and  I  was  cruel  enough  to  leave 
him  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  we  had  found  out  that 
it  was  worthless. 

July  20.  Barton,  Burlingham,  and  I  started  along  shore 
leaving  orders  for  the  Arethusa  to  follow  us  around  the  Lo 
Peninsula  shore  to  Well  Bay.  We  found  on  the  shore  of 
the  Haven  at  once  the  higher  strata  of  Point  Richardson 
with  Orthoceras  piscator  and  numerous  common  bones  of 
Madura?  etc.  which  showed  that  we  had  here  the  higher 
foundations  of  the  Quebec  (stratum  of  limestone). 

July  21.  Having  found  no  fossils  we  got  Gardiner,  who 
with  the  Dr.,  had  come  to  the  west  end  to  shoot  ducks.  He 
rowed  us  around  to  the  easterly  end  where  these  observa¬ 
tions  were  made.  On  the  way  along  the  beach  I  had  found 
a  large  stone  hollowed  out  on  the  upper  side  and  in  noting 
the  water  standing  in  this  hollow  I  remembered  that  we 
had  wished  for  a  stone  Uke  this  at  ’Squam  to  make  a  bath 
for  the  birds.  Having  missed  finding  any  fossils  on  the 
beach.  Barton  went  above  and  then  on  to  get  the  boat  and 
I  stopped  to  see  if  I  could  work  off  the  extra  weight  of  this 
slab,  and  make  it  fit  for  our  use.  I  worked  harder  in  doing 
this  than  at  any  time  during  the  trip  and  at  times  despaired, 
but  by  dint  of  perseverance  finally  succeeded  just  as  the 
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boat  came  up.  We  got  aboard  and  lowered  my  treasure 
into  the  hold  without  accident. 

July  22.  Gardiner  and  Buck  returned  about  two  with 
a  net  full  of  trout  and  some  salmon.  We  then  got  under 
way  and  ran  east  bound  for  FeroUe.  Gilbert  steered  too 
near  to  the  Whale’s  Back  and  ran  the  Arethusa  hard  and 
fast  on  the  rocks.  AU  sail  was  set  and  we  were  going  quite 
fast,  but  luckily  no  damage  was  done.  The  buoy  had  been 
placed  out  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  and  on  the  inner 
edge  was  a  stick  which  Gilbert  did  not  see.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  decided  piece  of  carelessness  on  his  part  there 
being  no  need  of  going  so  close  to  the  shoals.  We  got  her 
off  after  an  hour  or  so  of  work. 

July  23.  Several  natives  boarded  us,  the  first  being 
a  man  with  some  turnip  tops  for  sale.  He  told  a  dismal 
tale  of  a  widow  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  who  wished 
to  exchange  them  for  bread  because  her  children  had  been 
without  food  for  days.  I  doubted  his  story  and  did  not  be- 
heve  in  the  man,  but  took  his  greens  and  paid  him  in  bread 
and  also  added  some  shces  of  ham.  It  was  probably  well 
to  have  done  this,  since  the  young  men,  Gardiner,  Buck, 
and  Bartlett,  after  returning  from  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
without  catching  any  fish  reported  the  condition  of  this 
family  to  be  apparently  very  wretched. 

July  25.  The  mosquitoes  had  boarded  us  while  a  mile 
or  two  off  the  coast  and  when  near  shore  and  in  the  harbor 
they  attacked  us  in  clouds.  My  head  suffered  from  these 
attacks  considerably  though  I  frustrated  them  in  part  by 
a  double  headdress  of  a  worsted  cap  and  big  handkerchief. 
The  barometer  had  been  falling  very  rapidly  all  the  after¬ 
noon  and  a  storm  appeared  to  be  rising  on  the  southern 
horizon  and  though  some  rain  and  a  little  spit  of  wind  came 
as  we  anchored,  nothing  further  occurred  worth  mention¬ 
ing.  The  cabin  was  insufferably  hot  and  the  mosquitoes 
prevented  us  from  having  perfect  ventilation. 

July  26.  Burlingham  continually  increases  in  industry 
and  usefuUness.  He’s  now  under  considerable  difficulties 
making  a  collection  of  flowers  for  Bartlett  and  himself  and 
also  for  the  Society  (Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.).  Having  no 
proper  paper  he  cannot  take  the  whole  plant,  but  does  the 
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best  he  can  with  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  larger  ones. 
Bartlett  seems  on  the  contrary  to  increase  in  uselessness  and 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  sleep  or  reading  novels  and  then 
loses  opportunities  of  taking  pictures.  Though  a  young 
man  of  ability  he  is  beyond  question  the  least  useful  person 
on  board  and  yet  has  been  an  undoubted  addition  to  the 
party  on  account  of  light  heartedness  and  jokes  and  dexter¬ 
ity  with  the  camera. 

Burlingham  started  out  with  Bartlett  to  learn  German, 
Gardiner  and  Buck  tutoring  them.  Bartlett  has  completely 
fallen  out  by  the  way,  while  Burlingham  has  made  great 
strides.  The  tortoise  has  distanced  the  hare  already. 

July  30.  On  descending  to  the  south  point  of  this  cove 
(Norman’s  Cove)  we  found  a  thin  bedded  homogeneous 
limestone  containing  some  Gasteropoda  and  a  few  Ortho- 
ceratites.  In  the  upper  of  these  strata  Piloceras  did  not 
occur,  but  in  the  thin  bedded  limestone  it  did  occur  and 
it  was  present  also  in  the  cherty  limestones  immediately 
underlying  these  in  the  cove.  We  also  found  in  this  rock 
Archeocyathus  and  corals  etc.  and  Nautili  but  not  Piloceras. 
This  indicates  a  fault  which  would  bring  down  the  higher 
formation  of  the  Quebec  to  the  same  level  as  H.  on  the 
north  side  of  Norman’s  Cove.  .  .  .  My  impression  is  very 
strong  from  repeated  observations  from  the  vessel  that  no 
fault  occurs,  but  that  local  bendings  of  the  strata  amply 
account  for  the  appearances  when  one  considers  also  the 
local  undulations  which  form  a  chff  about  a  hundred  feet 
to  the  west.  We  could  see  along  the  shores  of  the  strait 
that  the  unfossiliferous  strata  upon  which  the  lighthouse 
stands  and  which  corresponds  to  the  formations  of  the  lower 
Quebec  of  the  Western  shore  of  Newfoundland  were  sim¬ 
ilarly  bent  or  undulated  forming  cliffs  similar  to  those  upon 
which  Cape  Norman  hght  now  stands. 

We  had  a  good  day’s  work  in  spite  of  all  draw-backs  and 
got  one  exceedingly  large  and  fine  Piloceras  and  several 
small  ones.  This  was  the  home  of  Piloceras  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  siphons  in  the  rocks  was  very  remarkable.  The  spe¬ 
cimens  with  remnants  of  the  shell  attached  to  the  siphon 
were  more  frequent,  and  we  saw  several  besides  those  that 
were  dug  out. 
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July  31.  We  met  a  brig,  a  Norwegian  standing  in  so 
as  to  run  directly  over  the  shoals  at  Cook’s  Point.  Our 
boatman  said  she  had  been  beating  about  in  the  straits  for 
eight  days  and  from  her  actions  he  should  think  the  Capt. 
was  trying  to  lose  the  vessel.  This  seemed  very  probable 
to  us  at  the  time  because  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  she 
sailed  in  towards  the  shoals.  Our  boatman  was  a  good 
sort  of  man  and  yet  he  seemed  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
a  wreck  and  w'ould  not  warn  them  of  their  danger.  We, 
however,  waved  to  them  to  keep  off  and  they  did  so. 

August  1.  We  found  the  weather  unfavorable  for  a 
start  in  the  morning  it  being  almost  calm.  Baxter  was  very 
anxious  to  go  and  showed  his  usual  want  of  judgment  de¬ 
claring  that  it  was  going  to  be  fine  weather  etc.  I  began  pack¬ 
ing  fossils  and  continued  doing  so  all  the  morning.  About 
11:30  some  men  belonging  to  a  schooner,  a  trader  lying 
next  to  us,  came  up  in  their  boat  loaded  with  the  pumps 
and  pumping  gear  of  a  wreck.  They  told  us  the  Norwegian 
brig  had  beaten  about  in  the  bay  until  she  had  finally  found 
a  convenient  shoal  near  Schooner  Island  upon  which  she 
had  been  driven  hard  and  fast.  The  sails  and  ropes  had 
been  stripped  off  by  the  crew  before  any  boats  had  arrived 
and  the  Capt.  and  crew  were  all  safe  ashore  with  their 
boats.  We  immediately  started  to  go  to  her.  Bartlett,  Burl- 
ingham  and  the  Dr.  in  the  boat  ahead  and  rowing  hard  to 
keep  their  lead.  We  amused  ourselves  by  watching  their 
exertions  and  Baxter  and  Gardiner  took  their  rowing  very 
easily.  When  off  the  southwest  point  of  Schooner  Island 
we  saw  a  curious  appearance  in  the  offing.  The  fog  in  the 
direction  of  the  Labrador  coast  was  arranged  in  successive 
columns  looking  like  great  headlands  with  their  white  tops 
lost  in  the  clouds.  This  aspect  looked  to  us  like  rain  with 
a  little  wind  perhaps,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the 
severity  and  suddenness  of  the  squall  which  struck  over  the 
island  from  the  Northeast.  We  soon  turned  back  toward 
the  vessel  and  both  boats  had  a  hard  row  against  the  wind 
and  sea  before  we  reached  the  Arethusa  and  all  of  us  got 
more  or  less  wet  from  the  flying  spray.  After  dinner  I  con¬ 
tinued  working  at  the  fossils.  Gardiner  and  I  congratulated 
ourselves  that  Baxter  was  not  our  sailing  master.  A  sailor 
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who  could  have  been  along  this  coast  as  much  as  he  has 
and  yet  have  acquired  so  httle  knowledge  of  the  headlands 
and  harbors  must  be  very  deficient  in  powers  of  observation. 
He  seems  not  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  principal  head¬ 
lands  any  better  than  we  do  and  usually  we  know  them 
about  as  soon  as  he  does  simply  from  the  descriptions  in 
the  Pilot  Book  and  their  bearings  on  the  chart. 

August  6.  I  frequently  congratulate  myself  on  the  ar¬ 
rangements  made  during  this  trip  and  that  all  the  young 
men  are  fit  for  duty.  Otherwise,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
stand  watch  and  take  a  part  in  the  duty  of  running  the 
boat.  My  immunity  from  all  duties  of  this  kind  has  en¬ 
abled  me  to  do  much  more  servicefull  work  in  collecting 
and  taking  care  of  the  fossils,  etc. 

August  13.  We  started  the  boat  just  before  breakfast 
and  gradually  worked  her  out  of  the  harbor,  leaving  this 
picturesque  island  and  its  queer  row  of  dove  cots  (fisher¬ 
men’s  huts)  without  regrets  though  we  had  found  friendly 
shelter  and  much  comfort  there  during  our  enforced  stay. 
The  wind  turned  southward  for  a  while  and  then  came  off 
to  the  northeastward.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  had  lent  her¬ 
self  to  my  interests.  We  are  now  leaving  Cape  St.  George 
shoal  behind  us  driven  by  a  mild  northeaster.  In  spite 
of  my  desire  to  have  a  look  at  this  cape  a  little  nearer  I  find 
myself  singing  and  carrying  a  most  cheerful  countenance 
and  I  notice  that  the  crew  shows  a  similar  behavior  and 
work  the  vessel  with  unequalled  attention  and  alacrity. 
They  have  stood  the  delays  bravely,  though  I  think  if  I  had 
not  set  the  example  and  even  said  some  few  words  about 
the  childishness  of  regretting  inevitable  disappointments 
that  they  would  have  complained  much  more  and  made 
themselves  very  unhappy  at  every  opportunity,  but  now, 
2  p.m.,  the  breeze  has  disappeared  and  left  us  rolling  on 
the  sea,  but  still  in  sight  of  the  noble  mountains  of  New¬ 
foundland.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  not  going  to  make  the 
quick  run  with  a  fair  wind  of  which  there  were  such  good 
prospects  this  morning. 

August  15.  We  sailed  with  a  fair  breeze  around  Cape 
North  experiencing  some  few  small  squalls  and  then  passed 
along  the  equally  unarctic  coast  of  Asper  Bay  and  close 
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aboard  the  grand  heights  of  Smoky  Cape.  We  were,  however 
not  fated  to  pass  the  day  without  our  usual  adventures  and 
excitements.  It  presently  fell  calm  when  ofiE  Inganish  Light. 
This  was  a  picturesque  double  bay  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains  and  entrances  were  studded  with  small  islands 
some  lofty  and  precipitous  with  colored  cliffs  of  rock  and 
others  low  and  well  wooded.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  the 
clouds  which  had  been  threatening  to  leeward,  settled 
down  and  obscured  the  headlands  towards  which  we  were 
steering.  Gardiner  had  got  the  bearings,  however,  and  we 
could  dimly  see  the  outlines  of  Cape  Dauphin,  a  high  head¬ 
land  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bras  D’Or.  The  wind  sprang  up 
and  we  bowled  along  at  a  steadily  increasing  pace  with  a 
northeast  breeze.  The  calm,  however,  and  the  late  hour 
of  starting  from  Cape  North  had  delayed  us  so  much  that 
we  did  not  pass  the  light  on  Ciboux  Island  until  nearly 
dark  and  it  was  lighted  soon  after  we  got  by.  We  had  no 
large  charts  of  the  entrance  and  the  small  scale  of  our  only 
chart  was  not  a  sufficient  guide  to  run  in  by.  The  wind 
was  sufficient  to  carry  us  on  some  ways  past  Cape  Dauphin 
and  nearly  up  to  the  light  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Bras 
D’Or.  The  sea  had  risen  considerably  as  we  entered  and 
now  was  remarkably  high  considering  the  wind.  This  was 
due  to  the  very  heavy  tide  running  against  the  wind  and  one 
could  see  here  the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  waves  top¬ 
pling  over  backwards  and  breaking  against  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  The  wind  left  us,  darkness  settled  down,  and 
we  had  to  anchor  just  to  windward  of  a  rocky  shoal  laid 
down  on  our  chart.  This  did  not  please  me,  though  Gar¬ 
diner  and  Gilbert  appeared  to  be  satisfied.  I  told  Gardiner 
it  would  not  do  and  he  must  take  Baxter  and  sound  in  shore 
for  a  better  berth  or  go  down  to  the  lighthouse  and  get  some¬ 
one  to  take  us  off  into  the  entrance.  If  I  had  known  what 
was  coming  I  should  have  insisted  upon  his  getting  a  pilot 
and  would  have  had  one.  Very  soon  after  he  left  us,  the 
tide  slackened  and  the  Arethusa  began  to  cut  such  pranks 
as  I  never  witnessed  before.  She  described  concentric  circles 
around  the  anchor  and  cut  across  the  seas  finally  lying  al¬ 
most  constantly  so  as  to  take  them  broadside  on.  This  made 
her  roll  so  that  the  water  came  into  the  ports  occasionally 
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and  actually  made  it  impossible  to  walk  along  the  deck  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  lull  between  the  heavier  seas.  She  threw  me 
once  completely  backwards  on  to  the  top  of  the  house  and 
the  topmasts  snapped  at  the  end  of  each  roll  so  it  made  the 
boat  tremble  and  we  could  feel  the  vibrations  in  the  cabin. 
Everything  creaked  and  strained  and  a  very  slight  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  seas  would  have  become  dangerous  and 
forced  us  to  quit  our  anchorage.  The  clouds  settled  down 
and  it  began  to  rain  quite  hard.  In  the  midst  of  this  Gar¬ 
diner  returned  vdth  Ae  news  that  we  were  in  a  perfectly 
safe  berth  and  that  in  case  of  trouble  we  could  run  directly 
to  leeward  and  enter  the  harbor.  The  hght  keeper  advised 
us,  however,  to  stay  where  we  were  until  morning  and  then 
take  a  pilot  through  the  Bras  D’Or.  This  advise  the  dark¬ 
ness  obliged  us  to  follow.  Luckily  the  boat,  as  the  tide  be¬ 
came  stronger,  laid  head  on  to  the  seas  and  though  she  put 
her  bow  completely  under  at  times,  as  Gardiner  reported  in 
the  morning,  I  slept  soundly  and  it  became  quite  comfort¬ 
able  below. 

August.  1 6  We  set  the  colors  early  for  a  pilot,  but  none 
came  and  we  had  to  run  into  the  entrance  and  were  wrong¬ 
fully  directed  to  a  cove  in  which  we  anchored.  Here  Gar¬ 
diner  went  ashore  only  to  learn  that  the  pilot  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bras  D’Or.  We  broke  adrift  on  account  of 
the  eelgrass  and  had  to  get  under  way,  luckily  just  as  Gar¬ 
diner  returned.  A  pilot  came  off  as  we  stood  out  of  the  cove. 
At  8:05  a.m.  we  bore  away  and  stood  along  the  Great  Bras 
D’Or  passage. 

During  part  of  our  passage  I  settled  Baxter’s  accounts. 
He  had  agreed  at  first  while  in  St.  John  to  come  for  fifty 
dollars  a  month  and  had  then  raised  his  price  to  fifty-five, 
this  extra  price  I  had  agreed  to  supposing  that  the  man  knew 
as  he  had  said  the  principal  headlands  on  the  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  After  settling  his  cash  I  plainly  told  him 
upon  what  grounds  the  extra  five  dollars  per  month  was 
accorded  and  added  that  I  would  pay  him  this  sum  upon 
demand,  but  that  he  had  not  served  us  as  a  pilot  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  coast.  To  my  great  astonishment  he  as¬ 
sented  to  this  reduction  putting  it,  however,  upon  the 
grounds  that  I  was  not  satisfied.  He  was  not  willing  to  ac- 
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knowledge  that  he  was  in  any  way  at  fault  himself  and  ex¬ 
cused  himself  from  not  recognizing  headlands  which  we 
passed  on  our  way  back  for  the  second  time  and  which  we 
ourselves  knew  at  sight,  such  as  Point  Ferolle  etc.,  by  saying 
that  he  had  considered  himself  at  that  time  as  free  from  all 
duties  as  a  pilot  and  had  ceased  to  think  about  such  matters. 
He  further  alleged  that  we  had  shut  him  off  from  all  free 
access  to  charts,  etc.  The  whole  of  his  explanation  showed 
that,  having  been  commander  of  large  sea-going  craft,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  qualifications  necessary  in 
the  pilot  or  commander  of  a  coasting  vessel.  During  our 
interview  he  said  that  I  had  never  given  him  a  kind  word 
or  look  once  I  gave  him  my  first  blast.  Undoubtedly  he  has 
had  a  hard  time  in  the  forecastle  because  both  Lane  and 
Gilbert  held  his  seamanship  in  contempt  and  considered  him 
a  humbug  as  a  pilot.  He  was  so  ignorant  of  what  was  re¬ 
quired  and  so  unobservant  that  his  self-confidence  was  in 
no  way  shaken  by  his  experience  with  us. 

August  17.  We  stood  across  to  Port  Hawkesbury  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  letters,  etc.  The  wind  was  so  light  that  we  went 
very  slowly  and  when  near  the  anchorage  Bartlett  went 
ashore  to  the  Post  Office.  Our  disgust  and  disappointment 
(was  great)  when  he  returned  with  the  information  that 
the  intelligent  postmistress  at  this  place  had  just  forwarded 
all  our  letters  to  Newfoundland.  How  this  mistake  occurred 
whether  through  the  neglect  of  our  written  instructions,  on 
her  part  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  effort  on  the 
crew  was  very  perceptible.  I  had  hard  work  to  hold  my 
own  and  not  appear  to  be  depressed.  I  went  ashore  and 
tried  for  the  twentieth  time  to  get  some  little  present  for 
Annchen  and  Allie.  I  found  one  pair  of  mocassins,  all  there 
were  in  the  place,  and  as  this  was  the  only  suitable  present 
I  had  yet  come  across  I  purchased  these  for  Alhe. 

August  18.  Found  a  favorable  breeze  at  4:20  and 
awakening  Gardiner  we  got  under  way.  Ran  into  Canso 
Harbor  arriving  about  noon  so  that  we  had  dinner  after 
anchoring.  Went  ashore  in  the  afternoon.  Found  in  one 
of  the  stores  some  fox  tails,  and  bought  one  for  Annchen  in 
despair  of  getting  anything  better. 

The  sea  is  getting  heavier  all  the  time  and  there  is  now 
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quite  a  fresh  wind,  but  beyond  the  discomfort  of  the  lurch¬ 
ing  which  has  just  thrown  me  off  my  transom  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  complain  of,  no  rain  or  fog  as  yet.  One  cannot  tell 
at  sea  what  the  next  hour  may  bring  forth  and  such  ex¬ 
periences  are  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  need  of 
the  constant  watchfulness  and  often  apparently  unnecessary 
precautions  taken  by  a  good  sailor.  When  1  laid  down  this 
diar}^  1  had  not  the  slightest  apprehension  we  should  be 
caught  in  a  gale,  nevertheless,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  we 
were  just  able  to  hold  our  own  and  keep  on  our  course  to¬ 
wards  Halifax.  The  sea  became  higher  and  began  to  break 
heavily  at  times  so  that  we  had  more  water  on  deck  than  I 
had  ever  seen  before  on  the  Arethusa...  Gilbert  was  very 
much  disgusted  with  us  for  remaining  so  far  off  the  land 
during  the  night  and  1  think  myself  this  was  an  error.  Gar¬ 
diner  calculated  the  course  about  what  was  right  and  as  it 
turned  out  we  were  very  nearly  where  he  thought  we  must 
be  from  his  dead  reckoning  with  the  log  etc.  It  blew  so 
hard  at  times  that  the  rain  stung  the  face,  and  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  look  to  windward  only  by  glances  with  the  leeward 
eye.  It  was  curious  to  hear  Lane  though  an  old  hand  and 
used  to  hard  storms  express  himself  emphatically,  that  “we 
were  in  for  a  devil  of  a  time”  and  Gilbert  muttered  his 
thoughts  that  “if  this  wind  held  we  should  catch  the  devil”. 
I  quote  these  remarks  because  today  neither  of  these  men 
will  admit  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  good  fresh 
breeze  with  a  heavy  chop.  May  the  Lord  preserve  me  from 
such  fresh  breezes  in  the  future  for  they  are  altogether  too 
much  like  storms  to  suit  my  constitution.  “All’s  well  that 
ends  well.”  Gardiner  proved  himself  a  good  navigator  and 
after  a  morning  of  heavy  work  we  sighted  the  land,  which 
presently  proved  to  be  the  entrance  to  Halifax  harbor  and 
we  ran  into  this  haven  very  cheerfully  considering  the  fact 
that  it  was  one  we  had  particularly  desired  not  to  visit.  I 
dressed  myself  for  a  visit  to  Dr.  Honyman  and  his  museum. 
When  I  appeared  on  deck  in  a  white  shirt  and  deck  clothes 
and  my  Halifax  hat  I  was  greeted  with  most  disrespectful 
shouts  and  laughter.  But  I  put  on  an  immense  dignity 
and  ordered  Bartlett  to  row  me  ashore  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  amuse  the  boys  as  much  as  had  my  shore  togs. 
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August  25.  This  day  is  a  memorable  one  to  me.  When 
we  came  out  of  the  Bras  D’Or  I  unluckily  offered  to  bet 
that  we  would  be  in  ’Squam  on  the  25.  This  could  have 
been  accomplished  easily  by  putting  the  Arethusa  to  sea 
and  taking  the  weather  as  it  might  come  but  Providence  and 
comfort  dictated  the  course  we  have  taken  and  the  result 
doubled  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  journey.  The 
young  men  do  not  let  me  forget  my  wager,  but  bring  it  up 
on  all  occasions  along  with  Barton’s  failure  to  make  his 
dynamite  go  off  on  the  occasion  of  an  exhibition  at  Lav- 
gamelle  Cove,  the  Dr.’s  determined,  but  unsuccessful  effort 
to  explain  away  a  certain  bear  storj',  and  some  other  jokes 
of  a  similar  description. 

We  are  now  passing  along  to  the  west  of  this  island  and 
hoping  to  reach  Cape  Sable  before  night.  If  my  law  holds 
we  shall  not  reach  it.  We  arrived  off  Negro  Harbor  at 
about  6  p.m.  and  I  concluded  to  run  in  for  the  night.  The 
sky  had  the  same  aspect  as  on  the  previous  evening  and  the 
barometer  had  been  falling.  We  entered  the  harbor  and 
put  up  against  a  land  wind,  anchored  about  8  p.m.  The 
moon  came  from  behind  the  thick  clouds.  Gardiner  re¬ 
ported  that  there  had  been  sharp  gusts  of  wind  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  did  what  was  wisest  in  not  trying  to  cross 
the  tide  rips  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  with  such  a  sky  in  front 
of  us.  Nevertheless,  we  should  have  been  in  Cape  Ann 
tonight  if  I  had  not  been  so  cautious. 

August  26.  The  moon  came  out  finally  peering  from 
behind  the  clouds  which  were  being  driven  over  the  heavens 
by  the  winds  in  great  banks,  but  which  left  the  zenith  most 
of  the  time  clear.  It  was  a  magnificent  and  impressive 
sight.  The  dear  little  boat  behaved  like  a  live  thing,  she 
seemed  to  know  just  what  to  do  and  swung  herself  over 
the  waves  under  Gilbert’s  hand  as  if  he  and  she  had  but 
one  mind  and  one  will.  The  great  masses  of  water  rolling 
and  swaying  all  around  us  and  breaking  in  great  sheets  of 
foam  in  the  moonlight.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  horizon  and 
bright  sky  of  the  zenith,  the  whistle  of  the  winds  through 
the  rigging,  the  picturesque  figure  of  Gilbert  at  the  wheel 
and  the  little  boat  working  and  straining  every  fiber  as  the 
waves  rolled  under  her  made  the  most  impressive  and  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  I  had  ever  seen.  My  confidence  in  the  Are- 
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thusa  increased  with  the  gale,  she  rode  the  waves  hke  a 
cork  and  only  occasionally  took  aboard  the  tops  of  some  of 
the  worst  seas.  We  filled  our  cockpit  half  full  three  times 
and  everything  was  wet  fore  and  aft.  The  tops  of  the 
waves  were  blown  by  the  wind  aboard  of  us  and  sometimes 
striking  the  planks  in  the  stern  like  small  shot.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Gilbert  would  listen  to  none  of  my  suggestions  about 
lying  to.  These  were  often  given  out  by  me  to  find  out 
how  he  felt  for  I  should  have  been  bitterly  disappointed 
if  we  could  not  have  kept  on.  The  decks  strained  a  little 
for\vard  and  leaked  but  no  damage  was  done  though  we 
ran  all  night  and  until  noon  the  next  day. 

I  relieved  Lane  at  the  helm  and  steered  her  through  the 
great  seas  which  began  to  run  hke  small  mountains  toward 
morning. 

In  Conclusion 

This  ended  the  last  major  voyage  of  the  Arethusa  for 
scientific  research  under  the  command  of  Alpheus  Hyatt. 
His  dream  of  a  private  sailing  vessel  for  pursuing  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  zoology'  and  paleontology  was  fulfilled.  Much  had 
been  accomplished;  many  valuable  specimens  were  collect¬ 
ed.  The  t\vo  major  expeditions  proved  to  be  highlights  in 
the  life  of  Prof.  Hyatt.  While  many  trials  and  tribulations 
were  faced  on  these  voyages,  and  many  periods  of  discom¬ 
fort  and  disappointment  were  suffered,  the  exhilaration  of 
pursuing  scientific  knowledge  and  pioneering  in  an  unde¬ 
veloped  area  of  research  was  ever  present.  The  spirit  and 
drive  of  Alpheus  Hyatt  brought  success  to  an  adventure 
which  might  easily  have  failed  under  the  leadership  of 
lesser  men. 
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IV 

Richard  Palmer  Waters:  First  American  Consul 

In  1837,  Richard  P.  Waters  established  himself  as  the 
first  American  consul  of  Zanzibar.  His  residence  became 
an  outpost  of  New  England,  for  in  him  flourished  the  piety 
of  the  Puritan  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  Yankee  in  such 
classic  proportions  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  glance 
briefly  at  his  background.  He  was  born  on  September  29, 
1807,  the  youngest  of  the  five  children  of  Robert  and  Lydia 
Waters.  The  family  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
well  situated  financially;  and  after  the  early  death  of  the 
father,  the  family  was  in  rather  straitened  circumstances 
for  a  number  of  years.  Two  older  brothers,  John  and 
William,  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and  were  captains  of 
ships  by  the  time  Richard  went  out  as  consul.  Richard 
left  school  early,  and  finished  his  education  in  the  business 
world;  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  opened  a  shop  for  him¬ 
self  in  the  retail  trade  district  and  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  business  management.  Before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  consul,  John  Bertram  and  Michael  Shepard  recog¬ 
nized  his  business  ability  and  helped  to  further  his  ambi¬ 
tions. 

The  year  1832,  marked  the  time  when  Waters  decisively 
set  himself  apart  from  the  common  sentiment  of  his  com¬ 
munity  by  joining  the  abolitionist  society  organized  by  Gar¬ 
rison  in  Boston.  From  then  on  he  was  an  outspoken  foe 
of  slavery,  as  his  private  journals  testify  so  well.  At  the 
same  time  he  joined  the  Crombie  Street  Church  in  Salem, 
which  was  formed  in  the  same  year  by  a  group  from  the 
Howard  Street  Church  where  there  had  been  some  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  slavery  question.*^  With  the 
arrival  at  the  Howard  Street  Church  of  the  Rev.  George  B. 

81  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  XX,  174-175. 
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Cheever,  who  was  an  anti-slavery  man,  however,  Waters 
appears  to  have  returned  to  the  parent  church.  His  active 
abohtionist  work  led  to  membership  by  1836,  in  the  Essex 
County  Anti-Slavery  Society  where  he  became  very  friendly 
with  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Woodburj',  a  brother  of  Levi  Woodbury, 
President  Jackson’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  was  in  this 
period  that  the  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever  was  sentenced  to 
a  jail  term  for  his  inflammatory  abolitionist  speeches  and 
released  on  January  1,  1836.  In  his  journal  Waters  de¬ 
voted  a  long  section  of  reminiscences  to  the  first  sermon 
Rev.  Mr.  Cheever  gave  after  his  release.*^  While  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  violently  opposed  to  abolitionist 
agitation,  W^aters  was  so  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  that  he 
walked  to  Boston  at  one  time  to  attend  an  important  anti¬ 
slavery  meeting.  83  Thus  by  the  time  the  consular  position 
at  Zanzibar  was  open.  Waters  was  well  known  as  an  un¬ 
compromising  abolitionist;  and  that  fact  could  have  scarce¬ 
ly  helped  in  his  application  for  the  post  under  President 
Jackson.  Upon  the  advice  of  an  ex-Senator  Silsbee  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury,  Waters  left  Salem  for  Washington 
in  February',  1836,  to  apply  for  the  position  in  person,  and 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  the  districts  Representative,  presented 
him  to  President  Jackson.  Accordingly,  with  the  aid  of 
such  influential  friends  from  this  anti-Jacksonian  strong¬ 
hold,  Waters  was  appointed  consul  to  Zanzibar.®^  In  the 
months  remaining  before  his  departure.  Waters  proceeded 
to  make  the  needed  financial  arrangements  for  his  aged 
mother,  his  sister  and  her  children,  but  during  the  years 
in  Zanzibar  he  remained  worried  over  their  finances  and 
disappointed  that  he  could  not  have  provided  for  them  more 
liberally  than  under  the  circumstances.  Soon  after  landing, 
he  wrote  in  his  journal:  “I  want  money  for  my  own  sake, 
for  my  dear  mother’s,  sister’s  and  brothers’  sake,  and  to  do 
good  with. ”83  To  this  end  he  worked  hard,  and  the  results 
justified  his  single-minded  devotion. 

82  R.  P.  Waters,  “Journal  jjl,”  Dec.  31,  1837.  The  three 
journals  and  “Notes  1842-43-44”  besides  numerous  letters  are 
in  the  possession  of  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 

83  Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  XX,  175. 

84  Ibid.,  176. 

85  E.  P.  Waters,  “Journal  $2,”  August  19,  1837. 
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On  October  29,  1836,  the  brig  Generous  sailed  from 
Salem  for  the  island  of  Zanzibar  with  Waters  as  a  passen¬ 
ger.  On  December  10th  he  started  the  private  journal 
which  he  kept  faithfully  until  he  came  back  for  a  visit  in 
1840.86  The  three  journals  of  these  years  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  comprehensive  account  of  his  activities,  but 
merely  to  give  his  mother,  sister,  and  closest  friends  an  in¬ 
dication  of  how  he  lived  while  away  from  home.  If  any¬ 
thing,  while  away  from  the  circle  of  friends  and  rehgious 
associates,  his  religious  tendency  became  more  prominent. 
Only  in  his  notes  for  the  years  1842-44  was  the  rehgious 
theme  almost  completely  absent.  The  tone  of  the  early 
journals  is  shown  in  the  entry  for  December  21,  1836, 
while  still  at  sea: 

Went  on  deck  after  tea  just  in  time  to  see  the  sun  set,  and 
to  see  the  moon  rise  at  the  same  time.  And  a  most  splen¬ 
did  sight  it  was — one  which  I  never  beheld  before.  As  I 
sat  reflecting  on  the  beauties  of  the  variegated  sky — and 
the  calm  and  glassy  water — I  was  led  to  exclaim  to  myself 
— What  a  lovely  world  this  world  would  be  were  it  not 
defiled  by  sin.  How  delightful  to  the  eye  is  the  works  of 
the  Great  God — when  looked  upon  by  one  who  hopes  he 
is  interested  in  the  greatest  of  all  his  works — the  Atone¬ 
ment  made  by  his  well  beloved  Son — 8'^ 

In  such  a  mood  the  succeeding  entries  were  written,  al¬ 
ways  with  that  sense  of  God’s  omnipotence,  his  unhmited 
and  unpredictable  power.  For  the  duration  of  the  voyage 
he  observed  the  Sabbaths  regularly  and  reflected  upon  his 
weaknesses,  his  hopes  and  desires  for  the  future.  “During 
the  day,  Jan.  1,  1837  I  have  reflected  much  on  the  events 
of  the  past  year.  I  feel  that  I  have  been  an  unprofitable 
servant  in  God’s  vineyard.  I  have  done  little  to  promote 
his  Kingdom  in  this  wicked  world  for  which  the  Saviour 

86  On  the  rear  cover  of  the  first  journal  is  the  following: 
“Although  it  has  given  me  pleasure  to  ^^•rite  this  journal,  yet 
my  principal  object  has  been  that  in  case  I  should  be  taken 
from  earth,  during  my  absence — it  would  afford  consolation 
and  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  m3’  beloved  mother  and  sister 
(whose  well-being  both  for  time  and  Eternit3'  are  continually 
in  m3’  thoughts)  to  peruse  these  thoughts — penned  after  part¬ 
ing  with  them.” 

87  E.  P.  Waters,  “Journal  #1”,  op.  cit.,  Dec.  21,  1836. 
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died.”  In  remorse  for  past  deficiencies,  he  continued:  “I 
have  desired  to  be  made  useful  to  the  Souls  of  these  pagans 
among  whom  I  am  called  to  reside.  That  my  going  to 
dwell  with  them  for  a  season  may  be  the  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  them.  That  the  way  may 
soon  be  opened  for  Missionaries  to  reside  there.”®®  With 
such  high  resolves,  he  earnestly  attempted  in  the  following 
years  of  isolation  in  an  alien  society  to  fulfill  the  dictates 
of  his  Puritanical  beliefs;  but  one  searches  in  vain  for  much 
trace  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  understanding. 
If  he  set  a  rigid  course  for  himself,  he  expected  fully  as 
much  from  the  rest  of  his  fellow  Christians.  Needless  to 
say,  he  found  little  consolation  in  the  fives  of  most  fellow 
believers  who  stopped  at  Zanzibar. 

The  voyage  went  along  smoothly,  and  on  January  26th 
they  anchored  in  Majunga  harbor.  For  more  than  two 
weeks  the  ship  remained  here,  and  Waters  had  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  acquainted  with  trading  conditions  and 
government  officials.  He  called  on  the  Governor  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  claim  of  a  Mr.  Morgan  against  the  Government; 
for  several  days  he  worked  on  that  and  arranged  the  papers 
needed  for  translation  to  be  sent  to  the  Queen.  For  diver¬ 
sion  he  walked  around  the  town  and  into  the  country  where 
he  found  a  few  pleasant  gardens.  On  Friday,  February 
10th,  he  wrote:  "Visited  the  Church  to  witness  their  cere¬ 
monies,  today  being  their  Sabbath.  The  superstition  of 
this  people  is  past  belief,  unless  beheld  with  one’s  own 
eyes  .  .  .  ”®®  On  February  1 3th  the  ship  sailed  for  Mozam¬ 
bique,  only  350  miles  to  the  west  on  the  mainland;  a  week 
later  when  they  arrived  in  port.  Waters  went  on  shore. 
After  observing  the  fine  stone  houses  of  the  city,  he  went 
to  call  on  the  Governor  who  offered  to  furnish  him  with 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  palace.  Waters  declined  the  kind 
offer,  saying  that  he  intended  to  remain  on  board.  In  their 
conversation  a  few  days  later,  they  discussed  American 
trade  there  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a  treaty  similar  to 
the  one  with  Muscat  would  be  negotiated  soon  between 
Portugal  and  the  United  States.  While  there  Waters  got 

88  Ibid.,  Jan.  1,  1837. 

89  Ibid.,  Feb.  lO,  1837. 
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his  first  view  of  slave  trading  activities  and  observed:  “This 
city  is  a  depot  for  slave  vessels,  which  collect  slaves  on  the 
coast  at  different  places.  I  can  see  from  the  deck  of  our 
vessel,  that  the  decks  of  these  slavers  are  filled  with  slaves, 
mostly  with  children,  from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  This 
sight  called  up  many  unpleasant  feelings.  What  can  I  say 
to  those  engaged  in  this  trade,  when  I  remember  the  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Slaves  which  exist  in  my  own  country?”®"  How¬ 
ever,  more  pleasant  memories  were  connected  with  the  din¬ 
ners  at  Raphael’s  and  the  visits  to  the  fort  and  government 
ofi&ces.  Then  on  March  10th  the  ship  sailed  on  the  final 
leg  of  its  voyage. 

On  Saturday,  March  18th,  they  came  to  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  the  city;  and  the  brig  Leander  of  Salem  fired  a 
salute  of  13  guns,  followed  by  the  Sultan’s  frigate  Shaha- 
lum,  to  which  the  Generous  replied.  Then  the  formalities 
of  reception  began;  and  when  the  government  officers  came 
on  board  “they  all  welcomed  me  to  Zanzibar.  I  invited 
them  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  but  they  declined 
by  saying  that  it  was  against  their  religion  to  drink  wine; 
they  drank  a  tumbler  of  lemonade,  however,  of  which  they 
are  very  fond.”  Soon  afterwards  Waters  went  on  shore 
and  called  on  Captain  Hassan,  who  was  a  secretary  to  the 
Sultan.  On  the  following  Monday  he  appeared  before  the 
Sultan  to  present  his  credentials  and  a  letter  from  President 
Jackson.  The  interview  went  very  well,  and  Waters  came 
away  highly  impressed  by  the  Sultan’s  character.®^  The 
Sultan  offered  to  pay  the  rent  on  any  house  Waters  could 
find  to  rent  as  his  residence,  but  it  took  a  week  to  find 
a  suitable  building.  Then  several  weeks  were  spent  in 
repairing  and  furnishing  the  place,  during  which  time 
Waters  still  slept  on  board  ship.  On  April  13th  he  and 
Mr.  Rea  from  the  brig  Leander  moved  in  with  all  their 
baggage;  and  on  the  following  day  there  was  a  steady  pro¬ 
cession  of  visitors,  anxious  to  see  how  an  American  fitted 
out  his  home.  The  next  few  days  were  spent  principally 
in  writing  letters  home  to  be  sent  by  the  Leander  which  left 

90  Ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1837. 

91  See  Appendix  for  the  full  account  of  the  reception. 
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on  the  20th.  Then  Richard  P.  Waters  was  ready  to  settle 
down  to  business. 

Although  none  of  Waters’  papers  present  a  description 
of  the  town  where  he  was  to  reside,  Ruschenberger  made 
some  graphic  comments  when  he  visited  the  place  two  years 
before  the  consul  arrived.  When  his  party  landed  in  front 
of  the  custom  house,  a  crowd  of  curious  Arabs  and  negroes 
gathered  around  them.  “The  custom  house,”  he  wrote,  “is 
a  low  shed,  or  rude  lock-up  place,  for  the  storing  of  goods; 
and  connected  with  it,  is  a  wooden  cage  in  which  slaves 
are  confined,  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  until  they  are  sold.”  “The  immundicities  of  the 
vicinity  declared  most  palpably  the  filthy  habits  of  the 
people.”  Proceeding  from  there,  they  stopped  to  visit  with 
an  ofiicial.  “After  chatting  a  half  hour,”  he  continued,  “we 
took  leave,  and  wandered  through  the  narrow,  dirty,  streets, 
which  wind  across  each  other  much  after  the  fashion  of 
the  threads  in  a  tangled  skein.”  Farther  along  the  way 
he  observed:  “Upon  several  of  the  doors  were  pasted,  slips 
of  paper  upon  which  were  written  in  Arabic,  sentences 
from  the  Koran.  The  people  were  all  actively  employed. 
Before  some  of  the  houses,  on  raised  terraces  or  porches  of 
mud,  men  were  weaving  cloth  for  turbans  by  hand;  ...” 
And  then  the  doctor  in  him  was  prompted  to  say: 

Wells  are  numerous  through  the  town;  they  are  all  square, 
and  few  of  them  are  more  than  fifteen  feet  deep.  They 
have  no  barrier  around  them,  and  their  walls  are  not  car¬ 
ried  above  the  surface  of  the  ground;  their  vicinity  is  dis¬ 
gustingly  filthy,  and  the  water  itself  is  thick  as  that  in  a 
puddle,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  rain  for 
the  past  seven  months. 

Not  much  change  had  occurred  in  the  following  nine  years 
to  create  any  different  impression  on  Michael  W.  Shepard 
when  he  arrived  on  the  bark  Star.  “The  town  presents  a 
very  good  appearance  from  the  harbour,”  he  wrote,  “espe¬ 
cially  that  part  situated  on  the  beach  composed  of  stone  and 
covered  with  choca  and  mortar.”  The  disillusionment 
came,  however,  when  he  landed.  “The  beach  and  streets 
are  very  filthy  and  the  horrid  smells  that  sometimes  fill  the 
air  are  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  one  unaccustomed  to 
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the  like  effluvia.”  Such  was  to  be  home  for  Waters  for 
seven  and  a  half  years.»2 

In  May,  one  of  the  more  unpleasant  tasks  had  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  the  task  of  taking  up  the  remains  of  James  Dever- 
eux,  Jr,  who  had  come  out  on  the  brig  Osprey  in  1830,  as 
supercargo  to  learn  the  trade  and  died  very  suddenly  on 
the  island.  At  this  time  Waters  wrote  in  his  journal  that 
if  he  died  while  at  Zanzibar,  he  hoped  someone  would  take 
his  remains  back  to  his  native  land.  No  similar  tasks  seem 
to  have  arisen  after  this,  although  recurrent  sickness  from 
colds  and  fevers  made  Waters  fear  that  perhaps  he  never 
would  see  Salem  again.  His  principal  duties  from  this 
time  on  involved  the  adjudication  of  disputes  between 
American  and  Arab  merchants,  occasionally  intervention  in 
a  mutiny,  and  his  reports  for  the  American  government. 
These  official  duties  will  be  treated  in  the  following  chap¬ 
ter,  insofar  as  the  material  available  permits. 

On  June  8,  1837  the  brig  Cherokee  arrived  from  Salem, 
and  Waters  was  happy  to  receive  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  home.  On  May  9th  he  noted  in  his  journal: 

My  furniture  has  all  come  out  hkewise.  I  have  abun¬ 
dant  reason  to  be  thankful  also  in  regard  to  my  pros¬ 
pects  for  business — The  Brig  Cherokee  brings  me  goods  to 
sell  which  I  think  will  sell  at  a  good  profit.  I  hope  never 
to  forget  my  obligations  to  Capt.  Bertram  and  Mr.  Shepard, 
for  in  addition  to  their  kindness  before  I  left  America,  they 
have  now  sent  me  business — and  I  hope  to  give  them  entire 
satisfaction — so  that  they  may  feel  that  I  am  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  their  great  favors.^s 

From  this  date  until  he  returned.  Waters  was  greatly  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  selling  and  buying  of  goods  for  various  Salem 
merchants. 

The  American  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  however,  had  other 
affairs  with  which  to  occupy  his  time,  and  until  1840,  he 
was  particularly  concerned  with  the  commercial  affairs  of 
Captain  John  Bertram  and  Michael  Shepard.  During  the 

92  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  “A  Voyage  Round  the  World,” 
Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lee,  and  Blanchard.  1838,  34,  38,  39 ; 
M.  W,  Shepard,  paper  in  the  log  book  of  bark  Star,  Peabody 
Museum,  Salem. 
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summer  of  1837,  he  complained:  “I  am  so  much  engaged 
in  business  with  no  one  to  assist  me,  that  I  am  not  able  to 
write  as  much  in  this  Journal  as  I  wish  to.”^^  In  August 
he  briefly  mentioned  that  he  had  weighed  “200  fraseUas” 
[7000  lbs.]  of  ivory  before  breakfast.  From  such  accounts 
it  appears  that  Waters  led  a  fairly  strenuous  hfe  in  these 
early  years,  and  it  was  not  until  July,  1838  that  he  hired 
a  clerk  by  the  name  of  Charles  Treadwell,  who  returned 
to  Salem  six  months  later.  In  the  first  three  journals  which 
Waters  kept  there  is  little  mention  of  his  commercial  activi¬ 
ties;  only  in  the  “Notes  for  1842-44”  does  one  gain  a  clear 
picture  of  such  work.  However,  a  steady  succession  of 
vessels  arrived  from  Salem,  and  Waters  was  kept  busy  for 
weeks  and  months  accumulating  the  cargo. 

For  these  early  years  no  contracts  for  future  deliveries  of 
ivory,  gum-copal,  or  such  products  seem  to  have  been  used 
so  that  each  ship  spent  quite  a  long  time  in  each  port;  the 
reverse  is  true  for  the  period  after  1840,  a  good  indication 
that  trade  had  become  fairly  well  stabilized.  Needless  to 
say.  Waters  did  not  overlook  the  best  customer  on  the 
island,  and  on  June  19th  he  wrote:  “Called  on  his  Highness 
early  this  morning  on  business.  I  expect  to  sell  him  five 
or  six  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods.”®®  It  appears  that 
the  Sultan,  whose  palaces  were  very  unpretentious  resid¬ 
ences,  was  very  fond  of  crystal  chandehers  and  similar  fancy 
articles. 

Life  for  Waters  in  Zanzibar  during  these  first  five  years 
was  not  confined  to  business  or  governmental  matters;  his 
journals  provide  many  reports  of  social  activities  and  rec¬ 
reation  of  an  enjoyable  nature.  Nor  did  the  New  Eng¬ 
lander  abandon  religious  and  intellectual  pursuits.  How¬ 
ever  much  his  other  affairs  might  occupy  his  time.  Waters 
continued  to  keep  apart  some  moments  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  for  daily  prayers  and  reading  from  the  Bible;  and  on 
Sundays  he  strictly  observed  the  religious  injunction  of  his 
faith.  For  many  months  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  an  English  merchant,  and  Mr.  Franklin,  a  naval 
officer,  but  when  they  called  one  Sunday  and  engaged  in 

94  Ibid.,  June  12,  1837, 

95  Ibid.,  June  19,  1837, 
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talk  of  worldly  affairs,  he  wrote:  “I  said  as  they  were  leav¬ 
ing,  that  on  the  Sahhath  I  kept  to  myself  as  I  desired  to 
obey  the  command  ‘Rememher  the  Sahhath  to  keep  it  holy.’ 

I  wish  to  he  polite  to  those  who  call  on  me — hut  he  who 
knows  my  heart — knows  that  I  prefer  being  alone  on  the 
Sabbath”.*®  Most  of  the  Sundays  he  spent  reading  the 
Bible,  singing  several  hymns,  and  reading  devotional  works. 
His  reading  was  centered  around  the  Bible,  religious  mem¬ 
oirs,  sermons,  and  church  periodicals;  practically  every  ship 
brought  him  such  articles  from  home.*’^  Perhaps  in  such 
ahen  surroundings  he  considered  this  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  any  relaxation  in  the  face  of  tropical  temptations. 
But  as  rigid  as  his  standards  were,  he  was  conscious  of 
failure  at  times. 

Last  evening  I  manifested  a  very  bad  temper  about  a 
trifle  which  a  man  tried  to  cheat  me  out  of.  I  was  very 
much  provoked  about  it.  Afterwards  I  was  unhappy  for 
hours  to  think  that  I  was  led  into  temptation  and  set  so 
wicked  an  example  before  my  household  as  being  out  of 
tempter  [sic].  I  find  in  this  warm  country  I  am  much 
more  easily  irritated  than  when  in  America.  Altho’  I  have 
many  trials  with  servants  who  are  continually  tr^dng  to 
cheat  me,  yet  it  is  my  own  wicked  heart  that  is  to  blame. 
The  Lord  forgive  me  for  this  and  every  sin. 

A  natural  outcome  of  his  religious  zeal  was  the  attempt 
to  convince  the  Sultan  and  his  lieutenants  that  Christianity 
was  the  true  faith  for  mankind;  and  the  Sultan  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  religious  talks,  although  no  conversion  took  place. 
At  various  times  Waters  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  visits  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  American  board. 
He  wrote  in  his  journal  of  their  inspiring  sermons  while 
visiting  his  house,  of  their  tribulations,  and  also  of  their 
pleasurable  activities  as  his  guests.  He  delighted  to  enter- 

96  R.  P.  Waters,  “Journal  #2”,  Au{?.  13,  1837. 

97  Waters  listed  his  reading  material  as  follows :  Baxter’s 
Saints  Rest;  James  B.  Taylor’s  writings;  Harlan  Page’s  mem¬ 
oirs;  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress;  the  New  York  Evangelist ; 
Dr.  Payson’s  sermons;  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims;  The  Village 
Churchyard;  Mrs.  Judson’s  memoirs;  Cornelius’  memoirs;  Mrs. 
Huntington’s  memoirs;  Pollock’s  Course  of  Time;  the  Rev.  Mal¬ 
colm’s  Travels  in  the  East;  Finney’s  sermons  and  lectures;  and 
of  course,  the  Bible  and  commentary. 
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tain  sincere  Christians;  and  when  there  were  none  in  port 
he  would  write:  “I  have  had  wandering  thoughts  today.  I 
feel  lonely  with  no  Christian  friend  to  speak  with.”®*  Re¬ 
peatedly  throughout  his  journals,  he  speaks  scathingly  of 
his  fellow  Americans  who  set  evil  examples  for  the  natives 
and  profaned  the  Sabbath.  However,  not  all  his  energy  or 
time  was  consumed  with  rehgious  matters. 

Recreational  opportunities  were  severely  limited  by  the 
nature  of  the  social  organization  in  which  the  ruling  and 
commercial  classes  were  a  very  small  group.  Waters,  how¬ 
ever,  made  the  most  of  what  opportunities  presented  them¬ 
selves,  unless  they  ran  counter  to  his  rehgious  scruples.  Con¬ 
tinuous  references  are  made  to  dinner  parties  given  to  cele¬ 
brate  certain  official  occasions,  to  honor  the  arrival  of  fellow 
Christians,  or  to  provide  convivial  evenings  with  individuals 
like  Mr.  Hunt,  the  Enghsh  merchant,  whom  Waters  liked 
very  much.  In  addition  there  were  the  numerous  Arab 
holidays  when  he  would  call  upon  the  Sultan,  repeated 
visits  to  the  plantations  of  the  Sultan  or  Captain  Hassan,  and 
excursions  to  the  islands  in  the  harbor.  Of  one  of  the  latter 
he  wrote:  “In  company  with  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Thorn  [Hunt’s 
secretary]  and  my  brother  I  went  on  a  shooting  and  fishing 
excursion  on  one  of  the  Islands  down  the  harbour — had  a 
pleasant  time — returned  home  at  sundown.”®®  On  one  of 
these  trips  to  the  islands  the  surf  filled  the  boat  with  water 
before  they  could  land,  and  the  party  was  obliged  to  remain 
all  night  before  low  tide  enabled  them  to  empty  the  boat.^®® 
Walks  in  the  “delightful”  country  provided  another  form  of 
less  hedonistic  diversion. ^®^ 

Relations  between  the  Sultan  and  Waters  were  very  cor¬ 
dial  throughout  this  period  and  for  years  after  Waters  re¬ 
turned  home.  There  were  some  rather  unpleasant  moments 
over  official  matters,  such  as  the  translation  of  certain  papers 
passing  between  the  Sultan  and  Waters,  but  they  were 
settled  quickly  and  neither  held  any  harsh  feelings  for  long. 
A  succession  of  presents  sent  to  the  consulate  attest  to  the 

98  Waters,  “Journal  #2,”  Feb.  11,  1838. 
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Sultan’s  respect  and  liking  for  Waters;  they  included  a  horse 
for  Water’s  personal  use,  a  steady  supply  of  fruit  for  the 
house,  and  a  boat  to  use  in  the  harbor.  In  addition  Waters 
went  very  often  to  visit  the  Sultan,  either  at  his  palace  at 
Matony  or  the  plantation,  most  of  the  time  on  matters  not 
related  to  business;  and  Waters  spoke  very  highly  of  special 
dinners  and  refreshments  at  the  Sultan’s  palace. 

On  January  29,  1840,  Waters  sailed  on  board  his  brother 
John’s  ship,  the  barque  Cavalier  for  a  visit  to  Salem;  of  this 
he  gave  practically  no  details  in  his  journal,  except  to  write : 
“I  remained  over  four  months  in  America  visiting  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  enjoying  the  society  of  my 
friends.”io2  He  arrived  back  in  Zanzibar,  January  8,  1841, 
on  the  same  ship,  to  find  that  his  brother,  William,  had  ar¬ 
rived  a  month  before  to  help  him  in  conducting  the  business 
affairs  of  David  Pingree’s  concern  at  Zanzibar.^®^  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  have  gone  along  quite  smoothly  for  the  rest 
of  Waters’  consulship,  except  that  business  matters  required 
much  more  attention,  with  ships  coming  in  quite  regularly 
and  contracts  being  signed  with  native  merchants  for  de- 
hveries  of  specified  articles.  His  “Notes”  are  filled  almost 
completely  with  business  activities,  cleaning  and  weighing 
of  gum-copal,  weighing  ivory,  selling  cotton  goods  to  the 
Banians,  or  attempting  to  get  the  better  of  competing  mer¬ 
chants  in  price  and  quality  of  raw  materials. 

In  1842,  Waters  had  a  house  built  in  another  part  of 
town  to  escape  from  an  undesirable  neighborhood,  and  the 
old  one  was  made  over  into  a  warehouse.  Besides  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  doing  business  with  the  native  merchants. 
Waters  was  faced  with  such  natural  occurrences  as  fires 
starting  in  the  thatched  roof  of  the  warehouse  and  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  white  ants  which  destroyed  cottons  valued  at  $30 
to  $50.1®-*  During  these  last  few  years  Waters  had  charge 
of  the  schooner  Rowena  which  was  used  in  trade  between 
Zanzibar  and  Bombay,  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  when 
a  ship  arrived  from  Salem  and  found  a  full  cargo  waiting 
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at  the  port;  in  addition  the  schooner  helped  to  keep  the 
representatives  at  Zanzibar  in  closer  touch  with  world  mar¬ 
kets  and  prices.  However,  on  January  14,  1843,  Waters 
sold  the  Rmvena  to  the  Sultan,  who  promptly  asked  to  have 
it  taken  back  the  following  day.  Rather  curtly  Waters  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.i®5  An  interesting  development  in  the  copal 
business  occurred  on  September  16,  1844,  when  Waters 
wrote:  “Today  we  washed  one  frazilla  of  unscraped  copal 
with  potash — it  did  very  well — and  lost  about  six  pounds 
[of  approximately  35  pounds]  No  further  mention 

of  this  process  was  made,  and  it  may  not  have  been  practi¬ 
cable  in  the  long  run. 

October  3,  1844,  found  Waters  setting  sail  for  Salem 
on  board  the  William  Schroder  after  seven  and  a  half  years 
of  service  for  the  American  government.  His  closest 
hving  relative  stated  to  the  writer  that  the  not  inconsider¬ 
able  sum  of  $80,000  was  accumulated  during  these  years 
of  “duty.”  In  the  Salem  Directories  for  the  succeeding 
years  he  is  listed  as  a  merchant;  while  his  large  farm. 
Cherry  Hill,  in  North  Beverly,  provided  him  with  the  recre¬ 
ation  of  a  gentleman  farmer.  The  years  until  1887,  when 
death  came,  were  full  of  great  activity  for  Waters.  He 
continued  to  support  vigorously  all  sorts  of  reform  move¬ 
ments,  from  temperance  to  abolitionism,  and  found  time 
to  encourage  young  business  associates  who  were  struggling 
to  make  their  way  and  gave  some  promise  of  future  suc¬ 
cess,  Of  his  public  activities,  two  were  prominent.  He 
conducted  the  meeting  of  January  6,  1860,  to  secure  funds 
to  support  the  surviving  members  of  John  Brown’s  family, 
and  he  served  on  the  ill-fated  Peace  Conference  called  by 
the  governor  of  Virginia  in  1 86 1  In  1 840,  he  had  joined 
the  East  India  Marine  Society;  then  in  1846,  the  Essex 
Historical  Society;  in  1847,  the  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Society;  and  in  1848  he  became  an  original  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Essex  Institute.  In  later  years  he  became  a  di¬ 
rector  and  then  president  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton 

105  Ibid.,  Jan.  14,  1843. 

106  Waters,  “Notes  1842-43-44,”  Sept.  13,  1844. 

107  Ibid.,  Oct.  3,  1844. 

108  Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  XX,  175-176. 

109  Ibid.,  189-190. 
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Company;  and  for  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Naum- 
keag  Bank.^io 

This  then  was  the  hfe,  in  brief  outhne,  of  the  first 
American  consul  to  Zanzibar.  In  another  sense  he  was 
Salem’s  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  Sultan.  Horatio 
Alger  would  have  prized  the  story  of  his  ascent  to  prosper¬ 
ity;  but  his  career  also  is  of  significance  to  the  maritime 
historian.  One  sees  how  an  obscure  consular  post  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  world  could  become  the  stepping  stone 
to  mercantile  and  business  success,  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  his  townsmen.  The  records  of  Waters  in  Zanzibar 
also  reveal  an  aspect  of  the  commercial  diplomacy  by  which 
the  Yankee  trader  made  himself  a  world-renowned  insti¬ 
tution.  The  succeeding  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  in  more  detail  of  the  Salem-Zanzibar  trade  which 
Waters  did  so  much  to  promote. 

110  Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  XX,  190. 

(To  he  continued) 


THE  CHINA  TRADE— PERIOD  OF  1844-1846 
TONNAGE,  SHIPS  AND  CONSIGNEES 


By  Elma  Loines 


When  the  Salem-born  Abbot  Low  (A.  A.  Low),  son  of 
Seth  and  Mary  Porter  Low,  left  China  for  good  in  1839, 
after  having  been  first  clerk  and  then  partner  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  firm  of  Russell  &  Company  in  Canton  for  the  last 
seven  years,  he  left  behind  him  his  younger  brother  Wilham 
Henry  Low,  hoping  that  he  in  time  would  become  a  partner, 
too.  But  William  was  caught  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  or 
Opium  War,  and  did  not  like  the  life  there,  so  he  returned 
in  1841  after  only  two  years  in  China.  In  that  time  he 
had  made  $15,000  largely  on  ventures  of  his  own,  selhng 
the  New  Year’s  teas  in  company  with  two  friends  up  the 
China  coast  and  he  thought  that  enough  to  start  him  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  home.  Also  he  wished  to  marry  Miss  Ann  Bedell  of 
Brooklyn  to  whom  he  had  recently  proposed  by  letter.  So 
home  he  came  and  left  his  brother  Edward  Allen  Low  to 
take  his  place.  Edward  went  out  that  same  year  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  and  remained  eight  years  instead  of  the 
usual  seven  and  became  a  partner  after  four. 

It  w'as  Edward  who  so  carefully  preserved  so  many  of 
the  business  letters,  some  from  tbe  family,  and  filed  and 
annotated  them  with  the  dates  sent  and  received,  so  that 

they  show  how  many  months  and  days  it  took  them  to 

arrive.  1 

Among  his  papers  were  the  following  lists  of  ships  that 
sailed  to  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  years 
1844,  1845  and  1846.  The  originals  I  have  given  to  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  and  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Of  these  vessels,  those  which  were  used  to  carry  freight 
from  Russell  &  Co.  were  the  following: 

Farwell  Loochoo 

Houqua  (of  A.  A.  Low  &  Bro.)  Paul  Jones 
Tonquin  Swed(ish)  Albion 

1  Many  of  these  appear  in  mj-  recently  published  The 
China  Trade  Post-Bag. 
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John  Q.  Adams 
Mont[r]  eal 
Horatio 
Rainbow 


Swed(ish}  ].  Boorman 
Ann  McKim 
Lennox 
Natchez 


The  Horatio  was  the  first  ship  on  which  Charles  Porter 
Low,  later  to  become  a  famous  clipper  ship  captain,  sailed 
as  a  cabin  boy. 

The  Houqiia  started  on  her  maiden  voyage  June  1st, 
1844.  She  had  been  designed  by  Captain  Nathaniel  B. 
Palmer,  the  well-known  yachtsman,  discoverer  of  Palmer 
land  in  the  Antarctic  and  consultant  to  A.  A.  Low  and 
Brother,  as  the  firm  then  was  called.  The  Lows  always 
considered  the  Hoiiqua  to  be  the  first  real  clipper,  as  she 
had  sharper  lines  than  the  Baltimore  clippers,  but  she  was 
not  the  t\'pe  that  was  later  developed,  as  for  instance  the 
Great  Republic,  another  of  the  Low’s  vessels.  She  made 
a  number  of  fast  voyages,  but  broke  no  record.  She  was 
really  a  transition  type.  As  A.  H.  Clark  says  in  his  Clipper 
Ship  Era:  “She  was  among  the  first  clippers  built,  but  not 
an  extreme  clipper.”  In  1865  she  foundered  in  the  China 
Sea  while  under  the  command  of  Captain  McKenzie. 

The  complete  list  of  the  1845  to  1846  vessels  leaving 
China  with  date  of  despatch,  cubic  measurement,  regis¬ 
tered  tons  and  name  of  consignees  follows. 

Appended  at  the  end  is  a  shorter  list  without  the  vessels’ 
names  belonging  to  the  previous  year. 


STATEMENT  OF  TONNAGE  SHIPPED  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE 
united  states.  1845-1846. 

No.  Date  of  Vessels  Cttbic  Tons 


Despatch 

Measurement  Reg'd 

Consignees  Remarks 

1 

July 

20 

Talbot 

5ons  300f 

624 

Olyphant  &  Co. 

2 

Sept 

14 

Austrian 

Airone 

340  04 

229 

” 

3 

»> 

23 

Huntress 

614  15 

547 

” 

4 

Oct 

23 

Tonquin 

968 

496 

Russell  &  Co 

5 

Novr 

13 

Luca 

719 

377 

Heard  &  Co 

6 

” 

15 

Farwell 

263  12 

699 

Russell  &  Co 

7 

” 

28 

Panama 

905 

612 

Griswold,  J.N.A. 

8 

” 

30 

Houqua 

679  02 

582 

Russell  &  Co 

9 

Dec  1 

Heber 

864  24 

434 

01^•phant 

10 

6 

Ann  McKlm 

620 

450 

Russell  &  Co  No  tea. 

11 

9 

John  Q. 
Adams 

1242 

661 

Heard  &  Co 
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No. 

Date  of 

Vessels  Cubic 

Tons 

Despatch 

Measurement  Reg'd 

Consignees  Remarks 

12 

”  23 

Mary  Ellen 

1077 

529 

”  ”  ” 

13 

”  27 

Mont[r]eal 

886 

34 

542 

Russell  &  Co 

14 

”  28 

Horatio 

805 

460 

Nye,  Perkins  &  Co 

15 

”  30 

Lennox 

213 

370 

Russell  &  Co 

16 

”  29 

Clarendon 

1195 

06 

536 

Nye,  Perkins  &  Co 

17 

Jany  2 

Henrj- 

945 

04 

430 

Wetmore  &  Co 

18 

”  8 

Mont  auk 

628 

17 

505 

” 

19 

”  14 

Eliza  Ann 

797 

36 

380 

” 

20 

”  14 

Cohota 

1142 

690 

Griswold  &  Co,  J.N.A. 

21 

”  19 

Leland 

609 

15 

347 

Wetmore  &  Co. 

22 

”  19 

Oneida 

745 

19 

420 

Nye,  Perkins  &  Co. 

23 

”  22 

Grafton 

707 

330 

J.M.Bull 

24 

”  24 

Rainbow 

926 

16 

747 

Russell  &  Co. 

25 

”  31 

Geneva 

1045 

462 

Neis(?),  Bourne  &  Co. 

26 

Feb  8 

Anna  Maria 

1089 

11 

480 

Wetmore  &  Co. 

27 

”  22 

Loochoo 

1503 

10 

639 

Russell  &  Co. 

28 

”  25 

Natchez 

800 

32 

524 

Russell  &  Co, 

29 

”  26 

Tartar 

854 

16 

573 

Olyphant  &  Co 

30 

Mar  2 

Paul  Jones 

1310 

39 

624 

Russell  &  Co 

Carried  Forward 

24,534 

20  14,600 

31 

Mar  10 

Medora 

822 

35 

314 

Wetmore  &  Co 

32 

»  24 

Wissahickon 

198 

21 

166 

do 

33 

”  31 

Lucas 

640 

27 

350 

Olyphant  &  Co. 

34 

Apr  2 

Helena 

950 

598 

J.N.A.Griswold  793 

tons  meast.  hemp 

35 

”  24 

Douglass 

879 

15 

466 

Wetmore  &  Co. 

36 

”  30 

Zenobia 

683 

630 

Griswold,  J.N.A. 

37 

May  8 

Swed  Albion 

377 

12 

310 

Russell  &  Co. 

38 

”  15 

John  G.  Coster  1384 

22 

714 

Olj-phant  &  Co 

39 

June  2 

Swed(ish) 

J.  Boorman 

514 

31 

351 

Russell  &  Co. 

40 

”  21 

Akbar 

1333 

36 

642 

do 

41 

”  23 

Candace 

620 

398 

J.M.Bull 

42 

”  27 

Thomas  W. 
Sears 

1005 

500 

Clj-phant  &  Co. 

9,673 

11 

6,038 

Bro’t  forward  24,534  20  14,600 


total  amt.  tons  34,207.31  20,738  $17  per  ton  $582,532.17 


Less  No.  37  and  No.  39  891  43  661 

Two  Swedish  vessels  -  - 

33,315.37  20,077 
Less  one  Austrian  vessel  340  04  229 


31,975.33  19,848 


3.3  Canton  1  July,  1846 

(Signed)  C.V.  Gillespie 
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TONS 

CUBIC 

Measurement 

Average  tonnage  of  42  vessels 

494 

814  19 

Average  tonnage  of  50  vessels 

44/45 

432 

775  32 

892 

541 

Average  pounds  tea  per  ton 

42  vessels 

44/45 

961 

535 

42  ” 

440.534 

50  ” 

415.051 

Recapitulation  of  Statements  of  Tonnage  shipped  for  two 
seasons. 


1844  & 

45 

1844 

&  45 

Consignees 

No.  of 

Cubic 

No.  of 

Cubic 

Vessels 

Measurement 

Vessels 

Measurement 

Russell  &  Co 

18 

13,309.16 

13 

10,397.24 

Wetmore  &  Co. 

10 

6,645.00 

8 

5,970.54 

Ol3T)hant  &  Co. 

6 

3,964.15 

8 

6,003.28 

Nye,  Perkins  &  Co. 

2 

1,971.29 

3 

2,745.25 

Heard  &  Co 

4 

3,621. 

3 

3,038. 

Sword  &  Co 

1 

1,308 

Tiers,  Bourne  &  Co. 

1 

1,143 

1 

1,045 

J.N.A.  Griswold 

2 

2,030. 

4 

3,680 

W.  Buckler 

2 

1,472.38 

J.M.Bull 

1 

700. 

2 

1,327 

A.A.Ritchie 

1 

725 

Supercargo,  Lewis 

2 

1,900. 

50 

38,790.18 

42 

34,207.31 

The  Undersigned  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
amount  of  tonnage  each  house  actually  shipped,  but  from 
general  information,  he  estimates  the  shipments  of  each  of  the 
following  mentioned  houses,  for  the  past  season,  to  be  thus: 

Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.  12,000  tons  measurement. 

Olyphant  &  Co.  6,000  ”  ” 

Wetmore  &  Co.  4,000  ”  ” 


Canton  1st  July,  1846. 


(Signed)  C.V.Gillespie 


SAMPSON’S  GARDENS— THE  “PROPERTY 
IN  THE  MOON  ” 


By  Edward  C.  Sampson 


For  all  I  know  half  a  million  pounds,  more  or  less,  may 
be  waiting  for  me  (and  a  good  many  of  my  relatives)  in 
England.  The  last  member  of  the  family  to  try  and  get 
it  was  George  Sampson,  who  inherited  the  claim  from  his 
older  brother,  Charles.  But  even  at  that  time  (1825),  the 
claim  must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  and  the 
chances  of  recovery  slim.  George  Sampson,  who  recorded 
in  a  journal  the  history  of  the  claim  and  his  attempts  to 
get  the  money  or  property  it  represented,  worked  harder 
on  it  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  began  in  1825; 
the  last  entry  in  the  journal  is  dated  1861.  He  wrote  to 
many  people,  including  Andrew  Stevenson,  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James;  Thomas  Aspinwall,  United  States  Con¬ 
sul  General  in  London;  Sir  Henry  Brougham,  former  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  (he  never  answered  the  letters);  and 
Daniel  Webster.  Finally,  he  went  to  London  himself. 
Failing  to  uncover  the  necessar}'  documents,  he  sought, 
without  success,  the  aid  of  two  mesmerists.  Professor  Bonne¬ 
ville  and  Professor  Stuart. 

But  if  George  Sampson  was  the  last  one  to  claim  the  in¬ 
heritance  he  thought  was  waiting  for  him  in  England,  he 
was  not  the  first.  Alexander  Sampson,  the  son,  it  was 
assumed,  of  Wilham  Sampson,  of  Sampson’s  Gardens,  Lon¬ 
don,  came  to  America  for  his  health  around  1720.  He 
had,  apparently,  intended  to  return  to  England,  but  “a 
Boston  Beauty  deranged  his  calculations,”  and  he  was  mar¬ 
ried,  by  Doctor  Cotton  Mather  in  1724,  to  Rebecca  Shad¬ 
dock.  Alexander  Sampson,  the  first,  was  a  man  of  some 
means;  what  interest  he  might  have  had  in  his  father’s 
property  in  London  was  suddenly  terminated  when,  on 
a  “party  of  pleasure”  in  Boston  Harbor,  he  fell  (or  was 
pushed)  off  the  boat  and  was  devoured  by  a  shark.  Some 

Note: — The  author  is  an  instructor  at  the  Clarkson  College 
of  Technology,  Potsdam,  New  York. 
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years  later,  around  1780,  his  son,  Alexander  Sampson,  Jr., 
received  word,  in  a  letter  since  lost,  that  he  was  heir  to  an 
extensive  property  in  London  called  Sampson’s  Gardens. 
Alexander  was  by  that  time  an  old  man,  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  in  progress,  and  he  did  not  feel  up  to  the  trip 
to  London  to  claim  the  property.  The  family  fortunes  were 
in  a  decline,  and  he  could  have  used  the  money.  His  son, 
the  third  Alexander  Sampson,  took  up  the  claim  and  went 
to  Hahfax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  track  of  some  documents 
which,  for  some  reason,  he  thought  were  there.  What  he 
found  was  never  known,  for  he  died  in  Halifax,  leaving 
his  wife  and  two  infant  sons  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

A  brother  of  Alexander  Sampson  III,  Joseph  Stacey 
Sampson,  got  together  what  papers  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  and  in  1798  set  sail  for  London.  The  misfortune  which 
had  attended  Alexander  to  Halifax  followed  Joseph,  for  on 
one  of  his  first  mornings  in  London  he  had  a  stroke  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  died  very  suddenly.  He  was  buried  by 
the  Society  of  Freemasons;  his  papers  were  never  recovered. 
(George  Sampson,  when  he  pursued  to  London  what  the 
family  was  beginning  to  call  “the  Property  in  the  Moon,” 
tried,  without  success,  to  get  information  from  the  Free¬ 
masons  in  London.) 

The  fourth  Alexander  Sampson,  having  grown  up  and 
left  Providence  for  the  hfe  of  a  sailor,  was  not  long  after — 
about  1800 — impressed  into  the  British  Navy.  While  at 
sea  he  fell  from  the  masthead  and  broke  his  leg.  He  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  discharge,  which  was  granted,  and  he  was  set 
ashore  in  England.  He  made  his  way  to  London,  where  he 
saw  a  notice  requesting  that  the  heir  or  heirs  of  Sampson’s 
Gardens  come  forward  to  receive  £10,000  which  had  ac¬ 
crued  from  the  sale  of  gravel  on  the  property.  Alexander 
applied  at  once,  but  as  he  was  poorly  dressed  and  had  few 
papers  to  prove  his  identity,  he  was  not  beheved.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  gathered 
together  some  papers,  and  went  back  to  England,  landing 
at  Liverpool. 

At  that  time  [as  George  Sampson  tells  the  story]  a  hot 
press  for  sailors  was  going  on,  but  my  cousin  was  an  exempt 
from  impressment,  being  crippled.  He,  sailor  hke,  wanted 
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a  frolic  on  shore,  and  entrusted  his  papers  with  a  messmate 
(who  was  afraid  to  venture  on  shore)  for  safekeeping.  My 
cousin’s  frolic  lasted  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  when  he 
returned  on  board,  he  learned  that  his  shipmate  had  desert¬ 
ed  the  vessel  and  took  my  cousin’s  papers  vdth  him!  My 
cousin  was  so  mortified  he  did  not  return  until  several  years 
after. 

The  hapless  Alexander’s  life  continued  to  be  ill-fated:  he 
lost  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  died  in  1814 
in  the  workhouse  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

With  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  fourth,  the  claim  fell 
upon  his  only  hving  uncle  (Alexander’s  brother  had  been 
lost  at  sea),  Stephen  Sampson.  Stephen  Sampson — who 
had  been  married  twice  and  had  nineteen  children — hved 
in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Aaron  Davis  and  Company.  He  assumed  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  made  the  claim  invalid  and  he 
did  a  sensible  thing:  he  forgot  about  the  property.  After 
his  death  his  oldest  son,  Charles,  a  sailor  on  the  frigate 
Constitution,  discovered  what  he  thought  was  a  loophole  in 
the  statute  of  limitations.  Charles,  too  busy  himself,  or 
unable,  empowered  a  Mr.  John  Leighton  of  Dover,  New 
Hampshire,  to  claim  the  property  and  money.  He  offered 
Leighton  three  quarters  of  whatever  he  might  recover. 
Leighton,  a  shadowy  figure,  went  to  London,  but  what  he 
did  there  was  never  discovered.  According  to  George 
Sampson,  Leighton  had  falsified  some  documents  on  file  in 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  then,  for  fear  of  discovery,  had 
dis-associated  himself  from  the  project.  Charles  Sampson 
died  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1825,  and  the  claim 
descended  finally  to  George  Sampson,  the  next  oldest  son 
of  Stephen  Sampson. 

George  Sampson  had  left  Roxbury  in  1817  and  had  set¬ 
tled  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  not  particularly  well  off, 
but  he  was  persistent,  and  had  great  faith  in  his  claim  to  the 
Property  in  the  Moon.  Part  of  the  property  had,  by  that 
time,  been  sold  to  the  London  Dock  Company,  and  the 
money,  for  lack  of  heirs,  deposited  with  the  British  Parha- 
ment  and  invested  in  State  Funds  to  await  a  claimant. 

The  efforts  of  George  Sampson,  considering  the  slowness 
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of  the  mails,  and  the  difficulties  of  traveling,  were  prodig¬ 
ious.  He  wrote  to  several  attorneys  for  advice,  among  them 
Daniel  Webster,  to  whom  he  sent  a  summary  of  the  claim 
and  some  other  papers.  Webster  did  not  reply  at  once, 
and  the  lack  of  interest  in  his  reply,  when  it  did  come, 
was  understandable.  For  one  thing,  George  Sampson  could 
not  pay  for  any  investigation:  he  could  only  offer  part  of 
the  inheritance  should  the  attempt  to  get  it  be  successful. 
Webster  concluded  his  short  letter  by  saying; 

I  will  only  add  that  as  the  property  to  which  you  refer, 
is  said  to  be  in  “London,”  it  would  not  be  in  my  power  to 
render  you  any  service  respecting  it,  not  as  easily  rendered 
by  any  respectable  "Gentleman”  of  the  profession  in  your 
vicinity. — Yours  with  regards 

Daniel  Webster 

Sampson  got  some  shght  encouragement  from  Andrew 
Stevenson,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  to  whom  he 
had  written  in  1837  through  a  mutual  friend,  B.  Storer, 
of  Cincinnati.  Stevenson  called  upon  the  London  Dock 
Company,  but  could  do  nothing  without  papers  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  claim.  Stevenson  suggested  that  Sampson  send 
"say  £30  stg.”  and  he  would  hire  a  lawyer  in  London  to 
investigate  the  claim  more  fully.  Before  doing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  Sampson  began  the  arduous  task  of  establishing  his 
own  identity,  and  his  relationship  to  the  original  Alexander 
Sampson  of  Boston. 

The  complexity  of  the  task  is  shown  by  the  first  step: 
a  letter  from  William  Burke,  a  minister  in  Cincinnati,  es¬ 
tablished  George  Sampson  as  the  son  of  Stephen  Sampson; 
Samuel  Davies,  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  attested  to  the 
veracity  of  Burke;  Ebenezer  Harrison,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  swore  that  Davies  was  Mayor 
of  Cincinnati;  Henry  Morse,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Ninth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Common  Pleas,  certified  the  letter  of 
Ebenezer  Harrison;  Governor  Wilham  Shannon  of  Ohio 
certified  that  full  faith  could  be  placed  on  Henry  Morse, 
and  finally  John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  authenticated  the  letter  of  Governor  Shannon.  With 
his  own  identity  proved,  Sampson  proceeded  to  copy  and  have 
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certified  birth  and  marriage  records  of  his  father,  his  uncles, 
and  his  grandfather.  Most  of  the  records  were  accompan¬ 
ied  by  laborious  authentication,  including  letters  from 
Edward  Everett,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Henry  Bowen, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  several  more  letters 
from  John  Forsyth.  The  oldest  record,  which  estabhshed 
the  existence  of  the  first  Alexander  Sampson,  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  George  Sampson,  was  certified  to  as  follows: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
City  of  Boston,  May  23,  1839 
I  the  subscriber  do  hereby  certify  that  it  appears  by  the 
registry  of  marriages  in  the  Town  (now  City)  of  Boston, 
that  Alexander  Sampson  and  Rebecca  Shaddock  were  mar¬ 
ried  by  Doctor  Cotton  Mather,  Pres,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
October,  1724. 

Samuel  F.  McCleary,  City  Clerk 

George  Sampson  made  clear  his  relationship  to  the  first 
Alexander  Sampson,  and  he  had  depositions  from  a  number 
of  people  attesting  that  they  had  heard  of  the  property  in 
London  and  the  Sampson  claim  upon  it.  He  gathered 
together  what  he  had  and  sent  it,  in  June,  1839,  to  London. 
Andrew  Stevenson  was  not  in  London,  and  Sampson  direct¬ 
ed  the  material  to  Thomas  Aspinwall,  Consul  General  in 
London.  Aspinwall  took  the  documents,  and  the  thirty 
pounds,  and  turned  them  over  to  an  attorney,  Samuel 
Armory,  Throgmorton  Street,  London.  Armory  wrote  back 
a  very  pessimistic  report,  citing  the  "act  for  the  hmitation 
of  actions”  which  appeared  to  disallow  any  claims  such  as 
Sampson’s. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1840,  George  Sampson 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sir  Henry  Brougham,  former  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  at  the  time  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  offering  him  a  large  part  of  the  property  if  he 
were  instrumental  in  its  recovery.  Lord  Brougham  never 
rephed  to  any  of  the  letters — aside  from  the  impertinency 
of  the  application,  it  was  illegal  in  England  for  anyone  to 
take  a  case  in  which  the  fee  depended  on  the  outcome. 

Hearing  that  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Hastings  of  Cincinnati,  was 
going  to  London,  George  Sampson  wrote: 
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I  have  offered  to  Lord  Henry  Brougham  one  half  of  what 
might  be  recovered,  he  being  at  the  expense  of  pursuing  it 
.  .  .  [but]  I  am  almost  constrained  to  believe  that  he  looked 
upon  the  offer  as  a  Bribe.  Otherwise,  his  courtesy  as  a 
Gentleman  would  have  induced  him  to  answer  [my  letters] 
...  I  am  willing  to  make  the  same  offer  to  you,  if  you  can 
and  will  attend  to  it. 

In  April,  1841,  Hastings  wrote  back  to  WiUiam  Sampson, 
George  Sampson’s  brother,  saying  that  the  case  appeared 
hopeless.  He  included  in  the  letter  an  account,  reminiscent 
of  Bleak  House,  of  a  man  who  had  for  fourteen  years  been 
pursuing  some  property  in  London: 

I  was  introduced  to  a  Gentleman  from  S.  C.  who  came 
over  in  1826  to  take  possession  of  some  property  which  he 
supposed  he  should  obtain  in  three  months — He  has  not 
got  it  yet,  but  he  says  he  has  got  his  opponent  into  his  last 
retreat  and  he  means  to  stay  till  he  gets  it — to  be  sure  it 
is  not  worth  what  he  has  expended,  but  his  adversary  is 
a  great  rascal  and  had  no  claim  upon  the  property  but  threw 
it  into  Chancery  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  be  wor¬ 
ried  out.  He  meant  to  see  the  end  of  it,  or  die  in  the 
attempt — He  is  now  upwards  of  seventy — 

But  this,  no  more  than  Armory’s  opinion  about  the  “act  for 
the  limitation  of  actions,”  did  not  discourage  George  Samp¬ 
son.  It  became  clear  to  him  that,  assuming  he  could  get 
around  the  act  (and  for  some  reason  he  always  felt  he 
could)  he  needed  to  do  two  things:  estabhsh  the  relation 
between  the  first  Alexander  Sampson  and  the  last  Sampson 
to  own  all  or  part  of  Sampson’s  Gardens,  and  find  a  deed 
or  will  leaving  the  said  property  to  Alexander  Sampson.  It 
seems  impossible  that  with  two  such  fundamental  bits  of 
evidence  missing  Sampson  could  have  gone  so  far  as  he  did. 
But  hopeless  though  his  position  seemed,  he  did  not  give 
up.  Forming  a  stock  company,  he  sold  to  ten  people,  some¬ 
thing  over  seven  shares  of  stock  at  a  hundred  dollars  a  share, 
offering  the  buyers  a  part  of  the  property  if  he  could  get  it. 
He  set  off  with  the  money,  in  the  early  summer  of  1842, 
for  London.  He  supposed  that  a  thorough  search  of  the  var¬ 
ious  registries  and  record  offices  in  London  would  reveal  the 
documents  he  needed.  He  did  discover,  quite  by  accident. 
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a  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  William  Sampson  had  indeed 
once  owned  property  in  Sampson’s  Gardens,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  find  any  fink  connecting  William  Sampson 
Cif  he  were  the  last  owner)  with  the  first  Alexander  Samp¬ 
son,  and  he  never  found  any  will  or  deed. 

While  George  Sampson  was  in  London,  the  results  of  an 
investigation  by  Chancery  concerning  the  owners  of  prop¬ 
erty'  bought  by  the  London  Dock  Company  were  made  pub¬ 
lic.  The  names  of  William  Sampson  and  Alexander  Samp¬ 
son  were  not  among  the  fifty-one  names  listed  of  those  who 
had  valid  claims.  The  London  Dock  Company  had  bought 
a  large  part  of  the  property,  which  lay  along  the  'Thames 
on  the  Lambeth  side,  from  London  Bridge  to  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  and  some  £600,000  were  involved.  The  publica¬ 
tion  convinced  George  Sampson,  for  a  time,  at  least,  of  the 
futility  of  his  search,  and  he  decided  to  return.  He  wrote 
his  son  of  his  decision  on  August  7,  1842: 

No  schoolboy  was  never  more  anxious  to  be  let  out  of 
school  than  I  am  to  quit  this  place  and  return  home.  I 
can  go  and  come  from  Paris  in  three  days  or  less,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  my  curiosity  to  see  the  place — with  a  cheap¬ 
ness  of  travelling  heretofore  unkown  combined  with  it — 
is  not  sufficient  inducement  for  me  to  turn  my  face  thith¬ 
erward — my  task  is  done  (altho’  unsuccessfully)  and  I  shall 
now  aim  for  home  in  the  most  speedy  and  economical  man¬ 
ner  possible — while  there  was  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  end 
I  was  stri\ing  after  it  caused  an  excitement  to  perservere — 
but  when  I  received  the  Chancery  Report — excitement  was 
over.  I  knew  I  could  not  go  beyond  that.  I  shall  have  to 
go  through  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  country  to  reach 
Liverpool,  as  there  is  a  turnout  among  the  Manufacturing 
Workmen  and  Colliers  and  they  are  about  being  suppressed 
by  the  Military — already  Blood  has  been  shed.  Low  wages 
and  starvation  made  the  working  classes  desperate. 

My  health  has  been  good  every  hour  since  I  left  home, 
although  I  have  fell  off  in  flesh  very  much.  However,  I 
hope  to  regain  it  again  before  I  return.  Tell  your  mother 
that  I  hope  to  find  her  as  cheerful  on  my  return  as  though 
I  had  returned  rich  in  Cash.  I’ve  done  my  best  to  obtain 
it  for  you  all,  and  should  very  much  dislike  to  be  met  with 
a  frown  from  any  quarter. 
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May  this  find  you  in  as  good  health  as  it  leaves  me. 

God  bless  you  all,  is  the  prayer  of  your 
Affectionate  Parent 
Geo.  Sampson 

On  August  21,  1842,  George  Sampson  sailed  from  Liv¬ 
erpool  on  the  James  M.  Shepherd,  Captain  Redman,  bound 
for  New  Orleans. 

What  followed  was  anti-climatic,  and  in  a  way  pathetic. 
George  Sampson  never,  apparently,  ceased  to  believe  that  he 
might  find  the  right  papers  and  get  the  inheritance.  In  the 
fall  of  1844  he  wrote  to  “Professor”  Bonneville,  a  mesmer¬ 
ist,  to  learn  if  lost  or  mislaid  papers  could  be  recovered  by 
clairvoyance.  The  Professor  replied:  “Any  examination  of 
the  kind  would  and  could  not  be  successful  in  such  bad 
weather;  however  if  I  knew  what  you  are  willing  to  know, 
I  will  look  for  it  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  be  favorable.” 
But  nothing  came  of  the  application  to  Professor  Bonneville, 
and  Sampson  wrote  to  another  mesmerist,  a  Professor 
Stuart.  Stuart  was  more  helpful:  after  a  seance  with  his 
medium,  a  Mrs.  Price,  he  wrote  back  that  the  deed  to  the 
property  was  in  London  “in  the  hands  of  a  woman  about 
fifty  years  old  .  .  .  the  deed  is  in  a  small  square  box  in  the 
second  drawer  of  her  bureau.  You  can  get  it  by  going  there 
and  keeping  the  thing  quiet.”  Stuart  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  be  more  specific,  and  the  matter  was  dropped 
shortly  thereafter. 

George  Sampson  continued  to  write  about  the  property, 
to  friends,  to  lawyers,  but  he  must  have  felt  the  uselessness 
of  the  task.  The  last  entry  in  the  journal  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter,  summarizing  the  whole  case,  written  in  answer  to 
an  advertisement  in  the  Boston  Herald  for  February  21, 
1861.  The  advertisement  offered  to  send,  for  thirty  cents, 
a  list  of  the  names  of  those  families  in  the  United  States 
who  were  heir  to  unclaimed  property  in  foreign  countries. 
George  Sampson  died  December  3,  1866,  at  the  age  of  76. 
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THE  JUDICIAL  ROBE 
OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  SAMUEL  SEWALL 

Worn  By  Him  At  The  Witchcraft  Trials  In  1692 

Presented  To  The  Essex  Institute,  May,  1954, 

By  His  Descendants 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  gifts  ever  pres¬ 
ented  to  the  Essex  Institute,  from  an  historical  standpoint, 
is  the  Judicial  Red  Robe  which  was  the  property  of  Chief 
Justice  Samuel  Sewall  as  he  presided  over  the  Witchcraft 
trials  during  the  great  delusion  of  1692.  As  will  be  learned 
by  the  accompanying  letters  it  has  been  the  property  of  the 
Sewall  family  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

The  worthy  and  upright  Judge  was  closely  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  Newbury,  and  manifested  during 
a  long  and  eventful  life,  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  property  of  the  town.^  His  father,  Henry 
Sewall,  came  to  Newbury  in  1635.  Samuel,  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  and  Jane  (Dummer)  Sewall  was  born  at 
Bishop  Stoke,  Hampshire,  England  and  came  to  Newbury 
in  1661.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  Rev.  Thomas  Parker 
and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1671.  He  married, 
February  25,  1675/76  Hannah,  daughter  and  heir  of  John 
and  Judith  (Quincy)  Hull.  John  Hull  was  mint-master 
in  Boston.  Judge  Sewall  was  a  member  of  the  Governor’s 
Council  under  the  Colonial  and  Provincial  charters  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  for  ten  years  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  He  left  a  wonderful  diary 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  He  died  January  1,  1730  and  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  his  father-in-law,  John  Hull,  in  the  Granary  bury¬ 
ing  ground  in  Boston.  Savage  says  that  he  was  the  richest 
man  in  the  Province  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Appropriate 
thanks  was  voted  by  the  Essex  Institute  Council  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Miss  Jane  Sewall,  who  deposited  the  precious  gar¬ 
ment  in  our  museum. 

The  following  letters  from  Miss  Sewall  were  directed  by 
the  Council  to  be  published: 

1  Currier,  “Quid  Newbury”  and  “History  of  Newbury”. 
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40  Beacon  Street 

Boston  8,  Massachusetts 
February  23,  1954 

To  the 

Trustees  of  the  Essex  Institute 
Salem,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen : 

We,  my  sister  Caroline  Sewall,  our  niece  Ann  Merriam 
and  our  nephew  Samuel  Sewall  have  decided  to  present,  as 
a  gift,  the  Robe  of  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  which  he 
wore  at  the  time  of  the  condemnation  of  the  Witches  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts  in  1692. 

The  robe  has  been  in  our  family  for  over  150  years. 
My  grandfather.  Dr.  Stephen  Sewall  gave  it  to  my  father 
Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Sewall  who  was  born  in  1832,  and 
since  then  has  been  in  our  immediate  family. 

Knowing  the  robe  will  have  the  best  of  care  and  consid¬ 
eration,  we  are  giving  it  to  The  Essex  Institute  not  only 
as  one  of  our  most  treasured  possessions,  but  as  an  historical 
memento  of  that  time  in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  making. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Jane  Sewall 

40  Beacon  Sreet 

Boston  8,  Massachusetts 
March  21,  1954 

Miss  Bessom  Harris 

Acting  Secretary,  Essex  Institute 
Salem,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Miss  Harris: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  10,  enclosing  the 
acceptance  from  the  Council  of  the  Essex  Institute  of  the 
Judicial  Robe  of  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  worn  at  the 
time  of  the  Condemnation  of  the  Witches  in  Salem,  1692. 

In  my  former  letter  I  wrote  “The  robe  has  been  in  our 
family  150  years,”  which  is  true.  I  recount  we  have  had 
it  in  our  immediate  family  home  for  three  generations.  I 
am  very  old  and  can  remember  much  of  the  appearance  of 
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the  Robe  on  special  occasions  and  was  told  of  how  it  was 
handed  down  to  us  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  has  had  excellent  care  and  devotion  as  its  present 
condition  shows.  As  a  child  I  was  impressed  by  the  color 
of  it,  but  was  quite  grown  up  before  we  realized  what  it 
was  all  about,  for  alas!  its  history  was  not  a  bed-time  story 
to  tell  children,  so  I  think  father  was  a  bit  sketchy  in  what 
he  told  of  the  history,  of  the  deeds  and  the  man  although 
every  story  ended  by  telling  how  Judge  Samuel  had  stood 
up  in  church  and  asked  forgiveness  for  his  sins  or  mis¬ 
judgement. 

When  the  winds  subside  a  bit  we  hope  to  go  to  Salem 
when  we  shall  hope  to  meet  you. 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Jane  Sewall 
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JOURNAL  OF  REBECCA  CHASE  KINSMAN 
KEPT  ON  HER  VOYAGE  TO  CHINA  IN  1843 


Contributed  by  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Munroe 


Ship  Probus  7th  day  morning 

6th  month  10th  1843 

My  dearest  friends: 

We  have  been  from  home  almost  a  week,  and  my  jour¬ 
nal  is  not  yet  begun,  but  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  remedy 
past  omissions.  You  heard  from  us  by  the  brethren  on 
3rd  day.  You  may  judge  how  much  delighted  we  were 
to  see  them.  The  next  morning  on  waking  we  found  our¬ 
selves  sailing  away  with  a  stiff  breeze,  found  the  Pilot  had 
left  us  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  and  that  we  were  already 
nearly  out  of  sight  of  land.  Ecca  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  seasickness  as  soon  as  she  awoke.  Natty  looked  very  pale, 
and  Mary  Ann  was  unable  to  get  up.  Rebecca  was  in  bed 
all  day  .  .  .  and  has  been  a  little  feverish  and  uncomfortable 
ever  since,  till  yesterday  I  gave  her  some  senna  tea,  which 
has  quite  cured  her,  and  she  is  bright  and  happy  as  possible 
this  morning,  having  eaten  a  good  breakfast,  and  is  having 
just  now  a  good  frolic  upon  deck  with  Natty  and  John. 
She  speaks  with  much  affection  of  her  Grandmother  and 
Grandfather  and  dear  Auntie,  but  is  very  glad  she  came 
with  her  mother.  Natty  lost  his  breakfast  the  first  morning, 
but  with  that  exception  he  has  been  perfectly  well,  and  has 
enjoyed  every  moment.  Mary  Ann  kept  her  bed  two  days 
but  did  not  suffer  much  and  is  now  quite  well,  for  myself, 
I  was  rather  sick  the  first  day  wore  my  double  gown,  and 
kept  my  bed  most  of  the  day  .  .  .  came  on  deck  after  tea, 
ate  some  salt  fish  and  hard  crackers,  and  have  not  had  any 
sickness  since,  and  am  pronounced  by  all  hands  a  good 
sailor. 

So  much  for  seasickness.  I  think  we  have  great  reason 
to  rejoice  at  our  experiencing  so  httle  uneasiness,  indeed 
we  had  no  more  than  was  desireable  for  future  comfort. 
The  cow  and  calf  are  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  all 
on  board,  and  are  petted  and  visited  by  all.  Captain,  mates, 
passengers  and  crew.  We  have  found  among  the  sailors 
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a  young  man,  brought  up  on  a  farm,  who  milks  and  feeds 
the  cow,  and  I  love  to  see  the  men  caress  and  feed  her. 
We  have  seen  Mother  Carey’s  chickens  several  times,  and 
vessels  have  been  in  sight  as  yet  each  day.  The  first  day 
after  we  left  home  I  felt  rather  gloomy  I  must  own.  This 
was  the  day  of  my  seasickness.  I  thought  a  great  deal  of 
what  Sophronia  said  and  still  more  at  the  emotion  she 
manifested  at  our  parting,  and  tho  I  should  hardly  \vish 
to  know  it,  if  it  were  given  her  to  see  that  we  should  never 
more  reach  home,  yet  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief 
to  know  that  the  emotion  she  showed  was  caused  only  by 
the  affection  she  feels  for  me  and  regret  at  parting.  But 
now  I  feel  bright  and  cheerful,  and  look  upon  the  bound¬ 
less  expanse  of  ocean  with  unmingled  pleasure.  (Nathan¬ 
iel  has  just  handed  me  a  piece  of  thy  gingerbread,  dear 
mother,  which  is  excellent.)  This  is  the  day  for  setting  off 
to  Newport.  I  hope  you  are  all  going,  and  feeling  as  well 
as  I  do  at  this  moment.  We  live  excellently  well.  The 
table  supplied  with  everything  we  can  desire,  and  we  have 
good  appetites  to  do  ample  justice  to  our  Steward’s  culinary 
skill.  Nathaniel  astonishes  me  by  the  way  he  eats,  and 
without  suffering  the  usual  consequences.  Mary  Ann  has 
accomplished  considerable  crewel  work,  mine  is  not  yet 
brought  to  light,  but  I  intend  to  get  it  out  today.  I  have 
however,  done  several  jobs  for  the  children  and  read  some. 
"Strife  and  Peace”  is  a  very  pretty  story. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  introduce  you  to  our  ship’s 
company.  Captain  Sumner,  our  brothers  and  my  husband 
say,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Edward  Robinson,  I 
say  that  his  conversation  and  manner  of  talking  remind 
me  strongly  of  Friend  Gurney.  He  talks  slowly  and  rolls 
the  R  like  an  Englishman,  talks  well  and  is  a  gentleman. 
I  like  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  to  his  men,  firmly  but 
kindly.  He  says  he  likes  to  feel  that  they  are  fellow  beings. 
He  says  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  getting  sailors,  but 
many  more  offered  than  he  could  take,  one  or  two  of  the 
younger  ones,  the  boys,  shipped  at  $3  a  month,  others  at  $5 
and  the  older  ones  at  $10.  He  says  he  finds  the  youngest 
work  as  well  as  the  others,  and  he  shall  raise  their  wages 
to  $5.  The  boys  come  into  the  cabin  to  do  little  jobs  for 
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the  Captain,  and  they  all  look  and  seem  happy.  The  child¬ 
ren  are  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  all  on  board.  One  man 
of  property  and  respectabihty  from  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  brought  his  son,  a  good  looking  youth 

of  19,  to  Capt.  S _  with  the  earnest  request  that  he 

would  take  him  as  a  seaman,  did  not  wish  any  wages,  and 
was  even  willing  to  pay  something  rather  than  he  should 
not  go,  but  our  captain  was  not  willing  to  take  any  one  who 
had  not  been  at  sea  before,  and  knew  something  of  a  sailor’s 
life.  He  says  he  heard  of  a  ship  sailing  from  New  York, 
where  the  owners  received  $3000  for  letting  sailors,  young 
men,  go  in  her.  This  seems  incredible. 

Next  come  our  passengers,  Frederick  Bush  is  a  jolly, 
good  humored  young  man,  has  left  a  loving  wife  and  a  son 
of  nine  months  at  home,  something  of  a  bon-vivant,  seems 
to  know  everybody  and  everything,  everywhere.  A  pleasant 
companion,  fond  of  the  children  and  kind  to  all,  has  a  good 
supply  of  books  and  papers,  which  he  is  ready  to  lend,  and 
has  been  to  Calcutta  and  China  several  times,  and  had  sev¬ 
eral  hairbreadth  escapes.  Horace  Story  we  have  hardly 
become  acquainted  with,  he  has  kept  his  room  a  great  deal, 
having  been  more  seasick  than  any  of  us,  but  when  he  joins 
us,  he  is  pleasant  and  social.  Our  mates,  the  chief  mate 
Mr.  Canfield  is  a  quiet,  pleasant,  gentle  sort  of  man,  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  lady  whose  miniature  in  a  daguerreotype  is  placed 
over  his  berth,  as  a  presiding  genius.  He  has  his  little 
stateroom  arranged  and  fitted  up  with  the  utmost  neatness 
and  comfort.  He  is  very  fond  of  the  children,  always 
ready  (when  at  leisure)  for  a  run  with  them  upon  deck, 
has  sent  them  and  me  a  plate  of  very  nice  cake,  etc.  I 
have  no  more  to  say  of  him  at  present  than  that  I  like  him. 
Mr.  Colburn,  the  second  officer,  is  the  one  that  Nathaniel 
procured,  he  seems  like  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  honest 
tar,  is  a  first  rate  man  ...  of  course  I  like  him,  too. 

Seventh  Day  Afternoon 
6th  Month  1 7th 

Is  it  possible  that  a  whole  week  has  passed  since  I  have 
written,  it  seems  impossible,  but  it  is  even  so.  Well,  on 
1st  day  we  had  a  very'  rough  sea,  and  it  would  have  been 
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difficult  to  write,  and  beside  I  was  very  seasick  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  so  was  Sissy,  but  we  both  got  it  over  so  as  to  eat 
a  little  dinner,  and  still  better  supper,  and  now  I  really 
hope  it  is  over  for  tho’  we  have  had  some  days  since  when 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  motion,  in  consequence  of 
head  seas,  I  have  not  suffered  at  all.  I  have  hoped  each 
day  to  hear  there  was  a  chance  to  write  home,  but  tho’  we 
have  several  times  heard  the  cheerful  cry  of  Sail-ho!  the 
vessels  have  passed  us  at  a  great  distance,  bound  across  our 
path,  probably  to  Europe.  We  had  fair  winds  most  of  the 
time,  and  perfect  weather,  only  one  or  two  days  when  we 
could  not  be  on  deck.  We  have  seen  Mother  Carey’s 
chickens  almost  every  day,  and  pretty  creatures  they  are — 
about  as  large  as  a  robin,  with  black  and  white  plumage, 
skimming  over  the  waters,  now  and  then  hghting  for  an 
instant  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  then  on  the  wing  again,  never 
weary.  Yesterday  we  saw  many  porpoises,  unwieldy  crea¬ 
tures,  jumping  from  one  wave  to  another,  and  toward  night 
some  whales  were  seen  spouting  their  briny  columns  in  air. 
We  looked  long  hoping  to  see  one  rise  to  the  surface  near 
the  ship,  but  he  not  knowing  our  wishes,  did  not  accom¬ 
modate  us.  Nathaniel  saw  some  “Portuguese  men  of  war”, 
a  curious  kind  of  fish  resembling  an  inflated  bladder,  but 
I  have  not  yet  seen  them.  I  wish  you  could  see  our  darling 
little  ones,  they  are  as  happy  as  they  can  possibly  be.  Natty 
has  gained  flesh,  and  has  rosy  cheeks  like  Rebecca’s,  and  is 
full  of  life  and  joy.  Rebecca  is  full  of  affection,  wonders 
if  Auntie  has  forgotten  her  yet,  gives  me  kisses  for  Grand¬ 
mother  and  Grandfather  and  Auntie  .  .  .  Natty  learns  to 
talk  very  fast,  puts  quite  good  sentences  together.  Captain 
Sumner  calls  Ecca  “Kitty”  and  “Little  Kitty”.  She  says  in 
reply,  “I  don’t  think  you  ever  heard  a  Kitty  talk  as  plain 
as  I  do,  and  I  did  not  know  that  Kittys  wore  clothes.” 
Natty  has  become  quite  accustomed  to  his  little  bed,  sleeps 
quietly  all  night  and  for  my  own  part,  I  think  the  sea  air 
must  be  favorable  for  sleep,  for  it  seems  impossible  for  me 
to  wake  in  the  morning,  after  a  night  of  sound  sleep,  and 
it  is  a  great  effort  to  make,  to  get  up  in  season  for  breakfast 
at  8  o’clock,  lazy  as  it  sounds.  Today  I  imagine  you  re¬ 
turning  from  Yearly  Meeting.  I  long  to  hear  all  about  it. 
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hope  I  shall  get  a  particular  account.  Wish  I  knew  wheth¬ 
er  dear  father  and  mother  went  and  thee  too,  dear  Sister. 
We  are  so  far  to  the  east  of  you  now,  that  there  are  two 
hours  difference  in  time.  It  is  5  o’clock  with  us  and  with 
you  but  three.  Our  little  bossy  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
his  mamma  mourned  for  him  considerably  one  day,  but 
soon  became  reconciled  to  her  loss;  perhaps  the  company 
of  the  sheep  may  have  served  in  some  degree  to  console 
her.  Sometimes  I  really  forget  where  I  am,  and  from  the 
lowing  of  the  cow,  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  the  cackling 
of  the  fowls,  and  grunting  of  the  pigs,  fancy  myself  for 
a  few  moments  far  away  from  my  present  location.  The 
feeding  of  these  animals  is  a  source  of  amusement  to  the 
children,  the  sheep  drink  from  a  bottle.  This  is  done  be¬ 
cause  sometimes  they  get  diseased,  and  if  they  drink  from 
the  same  bucket  they  would  all  take  the  disease.  Nathan¬ 
iel  has  been  more  seasick  this  time  than  he  ever  was  before. 

.  .  .  The  weather  has  been  very  cold  much  of  the  time,  so 
that  our  thick  garments  were  very  comfortable,  but  now  it 
is  getting  warmer,  we  are  today  in  latitude  37-9  and  long 
38-6.  Soon  we  shall  want  our  thin  garments. 

Fifth  day  6th  mo.  21st 
We  find  no  time  to  hang  heavy  on  our  hands,  there  is 
constantly  something  to  be  seen  and  as  soon  as  I  get  seated 
at  my  work,  thinking  to  accomplish  something  the  cry  of 
sail  ho!  or  whale  ho!  or  shark  ho!  calls  me  to  the  deck. 
Today  we  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  dolphins. 
Before  breakfast  we  heard  a  noise,  which  Nathaniel  thought 
sounded  hke  throwing  fish  on  the  deck,  so  we  ran  up,  and 
there  stood  the  second  mate  catching  dolphins  as  fast  as 
he  could  throw  his  hook  and  line  out.  He  took  1 3  in  about 
ten  minutes,  when  the  captain  said  enough.  The  sailors 
had  a  fine  chowder  made  of  them  for  dinner.  Afterward 
Mr.  Bush,  who  is  an  amateur  fisherman,  a  disciple  of  old 
Isaac  Walton,  threw  a  line  baited  without  any  hook,  and  it 
was  very  amusing  to  see  the  beautiful  creatures  play  around 
it.  For  a  half  hour,  great  numbers  of  them  followed  the 
ship,  indeed  as  long  as  he  held  the  bait,  jumping,  leaping 
and  skimming  through  the  water,  the  sun  illuminating  their 
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bodies  which  reflected  the  most  beautiful  and  diversified 
colors.  On  second  day  we  saw  a  rainbow,  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  all  on  board  agreed,  they  had  ever  seen,  both  ends  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  horizon  and  apparently  not  farther  from  us  than 
the  width  of  Summer  Street.  It  lasted  in  perfect  beauty, 
I  should  think  half  an  hour,  and  then  faded  away.  The 
same  day  we  saw  many  whales,  some  very  near  us.  Little 
Portuguese  men  of  war  are  now  very  common,  and  every 
night  the  water  is  illuminated  with  them  and  other  species 
of  jelly  fish.  .  .  .  Yesterday  we  had  a  great  job,  cutting  one 
of  our  mattresses  in  two  and  filling  up  the  cut  sides  to  fill 
out  our  berths,  one  not  being  wide  enough.  Mary  Ann 
assisted  me,  and  she  is  very  efficient.  I  think  I  shall  soon 
become  attached  to  her.  She  seems  to  have  a  very  affec¬ 
tionate  disposition  and  to  be  desirous  to  do  everything  as  I 
wish,  gentle  and  retiring  in  her  manners,  kind  to  the  child¬ 
ren,  etc.  .  .  .  Shall  I  tell  you  how  we  pass  a  day?  Nathan¬ 
iel  rises  about  6,  (we  sleep  in  those  rooms  down  stairs) 
takes  up  Natty  who  wakes  with  a  smile  and  asks  to  be  put 
in  Mama’s  bed.  There  he  sometimes  goes  to  sleep  and 
sometimes  frolics  until  John  comes  to  dress  him.  I  usually 
indulge  until  about  7,  (in  excuse  I  must  say  it  is  rather  dark 
down  cellar,  as  we  call  it)  get  up  and  wash  the  children 
(Mary  Ann  usually  dresses  Rebecca)  and  go  on  deck  for 
a  few  moments  before  breakfast,  to  which  meal  we  gener¬ 
ally  do  ample  justice.  I  wish  you  could  see  Rebecca  eat. 
She  is  almost  always  the  last  to  finish  eating,  and  the  three 
meals  are  epochs  in  her  day.  Natty,  too,  has  an  excellent 
appetite  and  they  both  enjoy  greatly  our  darling  Molly’s 
excellent  milk.  Please  tell  Enoch  Page  how  much  we  like 
the  cow.  She  is  gentle  and  sociable,  and  gives  about  12 
qts.  of  milk  a  day.  After  breakfast  the  children  play  on 
deck  with  their  father  for  a  while,  visit  the  farm,  etc.  I 
go  below,  attend  to  my  chamber  work,  and  read  a  while  in 
quiet.  Then  take  my  work  or  a  book  in  the  cabin,  where 
one  of  the  gents  frequently  reads  to  us,  or  tells  us  what 
he  has  been  reading.  Between  1 1  and  1 2  we  generally 
go  into  the  dining  room  and  take  something  to  eat  by  way 
of  lunch,  crackers  or  cake  and  ale,  dine  at  from  half  past 
1  to  2,  sit  at  table  till  3  where  great  sociability  prevails. 
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After  dinner,  some  doze,  some  read,  some  work,  some  sit 
on  deck,  some  play  with  the  children,  etc.  Tea  at  6.  Then 
there  are  the  children  to  put  to  repose,  then  Mary  Ann 
and  I  take  our  sewing,  sometimes  the  gents  read  and  some¬ 
times  play  at  checkers,  and  occasionally  a  game  of  whist. 
Fine  evenings  we  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  deck.  Re¬ 
tire  from  10  to  11.  Sleep  soundly  and  awake  refreshed, 
and  I  hope  with  grateful  hearts  for  the  blessings  of  health 
and  preservation.  The  weather  is  now  quite  warm,  just 
about  right  for  comfort,  mercury  at  about  70.  We  have 
not  made  much  progress  the  last  few  days,  it  having  been 
calm  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  tho’  Father’s  predicted  long 
calm  has  not  yet  come  on. 

Fourth  day  27th 

The  weather  continues  fine.  Nothing  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  has  taken  place  since  my  last  date.  We  have  had 
a  slight  shower  this  afternoon,  accompanied  by  a  rainbow. 
We  have  had  a  good  breeze  the  last  24  hours,  and  have 
made  pretty  good  progress.  A  brig  passed  near  us  today; 
when  she  first  came  in  sight,  it  was  thought  she  was  bound 
homeward  and  that  we  might  speak  her,  but  it  proved 
otherwise.  She  passed  across  our  track,  probably  bound  to 
the  West  Indies.  We  have  all  been  weighed  today.  I  will 
give  you  our  respective  degrees  of  ponderosity.  Nathaniel’s 
133  lbs. — Mine  121 — Mary  Ann’s  90 — Rebecca’s  38 — 
Natty’s  271/2  and  John’s  111.  I  wish  you  could  see  the 
children.  They  never  were  so  happy  in  their  fives,  full  of 
fife  and  frolic.  The  Mate  has  fixed  them  a  swing,  and 
you  would  be  amused  to  see  Natty  hold  on  the  rope,  and 
laugh  and  say,  “swing  more’’,  if  they  do  not  push  him  high 
enough.  They  are  both  very  fond  of  it.  Natty  grows  fat 
every  day.  His  hair  is  cut  short  .  .  .  and  he  looks  like  a 
real  boy.  He  is  so  smart,  it  is  funny  to  see  him.  He  pulls 
the  main  sheet,  holding  on  with  his  whole  little  might, 
lifting  up  his  feet  and  imitating  the  sailors’  song,  climbs 
about  without  the  least  fear  everywhere.  John  is  very  happy, 
and  seems  to  enjoy  himself  more  than  he  did  at  home.  I 
have  been  reading  Dr.  Follen’s  Memoir  today,  do  get  it 
and  read  it.  Father  and  Mother  would  enjoy  many  parts 
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of  it  exceedingly.  The  first  part  rather  tedious  except  to 
literary  people.  It  gives  you  a  beautiful  idea  of  Ehza  Pol¬ 
len.  How  she  could  have  written  it  is  incomprehensible, 
unless  as  she  herself  says,  strength  was  given  her  from 
Above  for  the  work,  and  how  she  can  live  as  she  does,  a 
cheerful  and  useful  life,  after  such  a  dreadful  experience 
as  has  been  her  lot  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way.  I  hope  you  will  become  well  acquainted  with  her. 

First  day  7th  mo.  9th 
After  another  long  interval  I  take  up  again  the  thread 
of  my  tale.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  written  more  regularly 
but  have  very  good  reasons  to  give.  We  have  vacated  our 
cabin  stateroom  (where  I  generally  write)  the  last  week. 
The  carpenter  is  making  some  alterations  in  drawers,  etc., 
preparatory  to  painting.  There  is  no  place  downstairs 
where  I  could  possibly  write,  and  the  cabin  table  is  usually 
otherwise  occupied,  or  the  children  are  there  at  play,  or  some 
other  good  reason  why  I  can  not  write,  but  enough.  We 
have  a  httle  specimen  of  what  sailors  call  being  in  the  Dol¬ 
drums  the  last  week,  calm,  head  winds,  rains,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
no  storms  as  yet.  One  day  we  found  ourselves  7  miles  fur¬ 
ther  north  than  we  were  the  day  previous,  carried  back  by 
a  head  sea,  now  we  have  a  good  breeze,  but  it  is  carrying  us 
east  instead  of  south.  The  ship  rolls  a  good  deal,  which 
must  be  an  excuse  for  my  bad  writing.  It  is  First  Day;  with 
us  about  1 1  o’clock,  with  you  some  three  hours  earlier.  The 
officers  and  men  are  all  cleanly  dressed  and  no  work  going 
on  except  now  and  then  altering  sails,  indeed  so  far  the  men 
have  had  a  very  easy  time.  We  have  had  no  rain  since  we 
left  Boston  Harbour  till  the  last  week,  when  we  succeeded 
in  filling  up  all  our  water  casks.  You  are  now,  I  fancy, 
about  at  the  breakfast  table,  how  I  wish  I  could  drop  in  and 
go  to  meeting  with  you.  I  am  sitting  in  the  dining  room 
with  my  sheet  on  the  table,  a  very  inconvenient  place  by  the 
bye.  Ecca  sits  near  me,  looking  over  some  books  of  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  and  Natty'  sits  opposite  in  Fred  Bush’s  berth, 
the  door  of  his  stateroom  open,  playing  with  a  pack  of  cards. 
He  has  not  moved  or  spoken  I  think  for  a  full  half  hour. 
You  must  expect  the  burden  of  my  song  to  dwell  upon  the 
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wonderful  developments  of  this  same  Natty.  He  seems  to 
have  changed  so  suddenly  from  a  baby  to  a  child  of  consid¬ 
erable  maturity.  His  father  is  perfectly  delighted  with  his 
progress.  He  is  very  much  interested  in  the  cockroaches  of 
which  we  have  a  few.  Last  night  after  he  went  to  bed  he 
said,  cut  off  cockroach’s  head  and  throw  him  over¬ 

board  if  cockroach  come  to  eat  Natty  all  up.”  Overboard 
is  a  favorite  word  with  him,  and  is  used  on  every  appropriate 
occasion.  He  has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  accomodating  him¬ 
self  to  the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  will  walk  the  whole  length 
of  the  ship  when  she  is  rolling  very  considerably  without 
falling  or  at  all  losing  his  balance.  ...  He  is  still  very 
passionate  but  I  hope  this  is  wearing  off.  ...  He  has  be¬ 
come  decidedly  the  favorite,  Rebecca  sees  this  but  I  do  not 
perceive  that  it  produces  any  unamiable  feelings  in  her.  .  . 
We  thought  of  you  on  the  4th  and  wonder  if  you  had  a  cele¬ 
bration,  5th  day  I  thought  of  you  at  preparative  meeting. 
The  children  talk  often  of  dear  Grandpa  and  Grandma  and 
Auntie  and  Willie,  and  I  will  not  say  how  often  we  all 
think  of  you,  dear  little  Willie,  his  vacation  will  soon  be 
here  and  then  he  will  be  with  you,  I  wonder  if  he  will  miss 
us  much,  I  hope  he  is  well;  and  do  not  doubt  he  is  so,  I  al¬ 
most  despair  of  having  a  chance  of  sending  home  now.  We 
have  seen  several  ships,  and  exchanged  signals  with  them, 
French  and  Enghsh,  no  Americans,  and  none  near  enough 
to  speak.  Nathaniel  thinks  we  may  yet  however  be  so  for¬ 
tunate.  The  chief  Mate  caught  a  young  shark  the  other 
day,  with  two  sucker  fish  attached  to  him.  One  of  them 
was  kept  in  a  bucket  of  water  for  the  children’s  amusement 
for  several  hours.  These  httle  creatures  attach  themselves 
to  the  shark  when  very  young  and  never  leave  him,  and  he 
cannot  shake  them  off.  They  sometimes  grow  to  the  size 
of  a  haddock  and  even  kill  the  shark. 

4th  day  7th  mo.  12th  1843 

Dearly  Beloveds, 

I  left  my  first  sheet  unfilled  that  it  might  be  folded  as 
a  letter  in  case  we  should  meet  an  English  ship  or  one 
bound  to  any  port  very  distant  from  home,  where  it  would 
not  answer  to  send  a  double  letter.  Yesterday  we  spoke 
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a  New  Bedford  ship,  the  Milo  outward  bound,  has  been 
out  40  days,  had  a  lady  on  board.  Please  ask  Ehzabeth  if 
she  knows  who  the  Captain  is.  He  was  rather  a  young  man 
I  thought,  very  good  looking  and  very  neatly  dressed.  It 
was  a  very  interesting  occurrence.  Our  Captain  informed 
her  that  he  would  like  to  speak  by  letting  his  ensign  remain 
flying  and  backing  one  of  the  sails  to  wait  till  the  other 
should  come  up.  On  came  the  noble  ship,  obeying  her 
rudder  with  as  much  docility  as  a  horse  does  his  bit,  and 
passed  directly  across  our  stern,  when  the  following  con¬ 
versation  took  place: 

Capt.  Sumner.  Ship  Ahoy!  How  long  have  you  been 
nut? 

Answer.  40  days. 

Q.  Have  you  been  into  any  port? 

A.  Yes,  the  Cape  de  Verds  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Will  you  come  aboard  and  dine  with  me? 

A.  No  I  thank  you.  I  have  company  with  me.  Will 
you  come  on  board  my  ship? 

Capt.  S.  I  thank  you,  no. 

By  this  time  we  were  saihng  along  side  by  side  at  some 
distance. 

The  whaler  then  asked  Capt.  S.  his  longtitude  which 
he  told  him  and  asked  his  in  return,  and  then  we  parted, 
saw  him  again  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  at  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance,  as  she  went  on  another  tack.  There  were 
men  stationed  at  her  mastheads  on  the  lookout  for  whales. 
She  had  a  great  many  boats  and  everything  apparently  in 
nice  order.  Excuse  my  dwelling  so  long  on  this  event,  but 
it  is  one  of  great  importance  to  us  novices.  We  have  a  head 
wind,  and  get  south  very  slowly,  shall  have  a  very  long  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  Equator.  Yesterday  Nathaniel  and  the  carpen¬ 
ter  were  very  busy  all  day  making  some  alterations  in  our 
downstairs  apartment  by  which  N.  has  found  room  to  hang 
his  cot,  much  to  his  comfort  and  better  room  for  ourselves 
in  various  ways.  We  are  quite  pleased  with  it.  Today  we 
are  going  to  rearrange  our  trunks,  etc.,  and  stow  them  more 
conveniently.  We  now  have  two  men  off  duty,  one  Nason 
(from  Berwick  whom  Edward  and  Frank  saw  here)  fell 
backward  into  the  lower  hold  the  other  day,  a  distance  of 
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twelve  feet,  on  to  some  barrels  and  why  he  was  not  killed 
seems  wonderful,  but  he  escaped  with  a  badly  sprained  arm. 
The  other  cut  his  hand  very  badly  with  a  barrel.  I  have  be¬ 
come  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  mates.  In  the  evening 
I  like  to  go  on  deck  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  when  Nathaniel 
is  engaged  with  the  other  gents  in  the  cabin,  I  go  out  and 
talk  awhile  with  the  ofi&cer  on  deck.  The  chief  mate  says 
if  it  were  not  for  Mary  Ann  and  I,  he  should  almost  forget 
how  to  talk  at  all,  as  he  never  talks  with  the  captain  except 
about  ship’s  duty,  and  the  two  officers  are  seldom  on  deck 
together  and  never  both  at  leisure.  The  second  mate,  Mr. 
Colburn,  was  with  Capt.  Lamson  (Susan  Wendell’s  hus¬ 
band)  when  he  was  killed  by  the  Malays.  He  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  man,  every  one  hkes  him.  He  seems  hke  a  rehgious 
man  and  feels  his  dependence  on  a  Supreme  power.  The 
other  day  I  saw  him  in  an  apparently  very  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  end  of  a  spar  far  out  over  the  water,  and  very 
high.  He  said  he  knew  there  was  danger,  but  that  he  must 
trust  in  the  Lord.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  their  tales 
of  the  sea  and  their  wonderful  experiences.  Nathaniel 
fears  the  captain  will  not  hke  my  talking  with  them,  but 
if  he  has  any  objection  he  must  tell  me,  or  I  shall  continue 
a  practice  which  I  think  can  do  no  harm  and  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  amusement.  The  chief  mate  loves  to  talk 
to  me  of  his  ladylove  who  is  only  1 7  and  loves  him  so  dearly 
“she  would  willingly  go  to  the  world’s  end”  with  him.  The 
handsome  youth  whom  Lydia  noticed  as  a  second  "Dana” 
is  named  William  Gladding,  from  Providence,  of  a  very 
respectable  family,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever 
saw.  Horace  Draper  from  Springfield  is  another.  These 
two,  with  Nason,  and  Charles,  the  farmer  boy  and  the  cow’s 
friend,  eat  and  sleep  in  the  steerage,  quite  distinct  from 
the  forecastle  (having  shipped  as  boys).  The  Captain  in¬ 
sists  upon  cleanliness,  obliges  them  to  wash  their  clothes 
once  a  week,  and  to  keep  themselves  nice. 


Fifth  Day  13th 

Monthly  meeting  at  Salem.  How  often  I  have  thought 
of  you  today,  at  10  o’clock  when  I  fancied  you  going  to 
meeting,  then  during  meeting,  at  dinner,  returning  to  the 
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parlour  after  dinner.  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  Re¬ 
becca  was  not  unthought  of. 

Sixth  Day 

Another  man  off  duty  from  a  cut  hand.  Wind  getting 
a  httle  more  favorable. 

Seventh  Day 

The  month  is  now  half  gone  and  I  think  Willie  will  re¬ 
turn  to  Salem  today  for  his  vacation.  How  I  wish  I  could 
see  the  darling  boy.  One  of  the  men  caught  a  porpoise 
today.  It  was  as  large  as  a  good  sized  hog,  and  looked  very 
like  one,  substituting  fins  for  legs.  The  men  are  to  dine 
from  it.  Its  flesh  looked  somewhat  hke  course  beef.  The 
unwieldy  creature  was  thrown  on  deck  severely  wounded  by 
the  harpoon,  but  struggling  and  agonized,  when  one  of  the 
men  by  a  well  directed  blow  with  his  knife,  instantly  des¬ 
patched  him.  The  children  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  process  of  skinning  and  cutting  up.  A  lamb  or  rather 
sheep  was  sacrificed  today,  half  of  which  is  to  be  made  into 
a  “sea  pie”  for  the  sailors’  Sabbath  dinner.  Nason  has  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  again  on  duty.  His  escape  from 
death  seems  like  a  special  interposition  of  Providence  in 
his  behalf.  By  invitation  of  the  Captain  I  went  into  the 
forecastle  today  for  the  first  time.  It  was  very  clean  but 
that  is  all  I  can  say  in  its  favor.  It  was  very  close  and  in 
hot  weather  must  be  oppressively  warm,  yet  all  the  men 
think  it  as  an  uncommonly  good  one,  so  do  the  mates,  and 
the  captain  says  it  is  a  palace  compared  to  the  one  he  hved 
in  for  three  years  together.  The  sea  has  been  very  brilliant 
the  last  two  or  three  evenings.  This  luminous  appearance 
is  caused  by  animalculae  I  believe.  The  mate  drew  up 
some  water  and  poured  it  over  his  hand,  leaving  one  of  the 
briUiant  particles  upon  his  palm.  It  was  imperceptible  to 
the  touch  but  retained  its  brilhancy.  I  let  Rebecca  sit  up 
the  other  evening  to  see  this  beautiful  sight.  She  was  as 
much  delighted  with  the  stars  above  as  those  below.  She 
said,  "There  are  more  than  anybody  can  count.” 

First  Day  7th  mo.  1 5th 

The  wind  for  the  last  26  hours  has  been  getting  fairer 
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and  we  have  a  good  breeze  and  shall  probably  pass  the 
Equator  today.  This  after  all  is  not  so  bad  as  Nathaniel’s 
passage  in  the  Zenobia.  He  was  45  days  in  reaching  the 
Equator  and  we  have  been  40.  The  winds  have  obhged 
us  to  go  very  far  eastward,  and  the  current  assisted,  so  that 
at  one  time  we  were  within  a  day’s  sail  of  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  is  a  dangerous  locality  on  account  of  the  long 
calms  which  prevail  there,  sometimes  lasting  two  or  three 
weeks,  so  we  tacked  ship  and  sailed  west,  and  sometimes 
even  made  nothing,  but  here  we  are  now,  and  are  pretty 
sure  of  favorable  and  strong  winds  to  bear  us  forward  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  S.E.  trade  winds.  We  are  all  very  well. 
Wish  I  knew  that  you  were  so,  too. 


Fourth  day  25  th 

I  have  again  allowed  a  long  period  to  elapse  without 
^vriting,  but  that  now  we  have  nearly  given  up  all  hope  of 
meeting  a  homeward  bound  vessel  I  do  not  feel  much  spirit 
about  my  journal.  Nothing  of  much  interest  has  transpired 
since  I  last  wrote,  till  yesterday  when  one  of  the  men  was 
punished.  The  facts  in  the  case  were  these.  The  man 
was  swearing  profanely,  when  the  mate  reproved  him  and 
told  him  swearing  was  not  allowed  on  board  the  ship.  He 
continued,  however,  to  do  it,  and  when  the  mate  spoke  to 
him  a  second  time,  replied  that  his  tongue  was  his  own,  and 
that  he  should  use  it  as  he  pleased.  The  mate  then  spoke 
to  the  Captain,  who  called  the  man  aft  and  told  him  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  he  had  disobeyed  Mr.  Canfield,  as  swear¬ 
ing  was  forbidden  in  this  ship.  He  then  answered  the  Cap¬ 
tain  as  he  had  done  the  mate,  that  his  tongue  was  his  own, 
etc.  This  incident  of  course  could  not  be  passed  over,  and 
the  Captain  had  him  ironed  and  put  down  in  the  steerage, 
hoping  that  a  night’s  reflection  would  bring  him  to  reason  (it 
occurred  about  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon).  This  morning, 
however,  as  he  remained  in  the  sarhe  state  of  mind,  he  was 
flogged.  This  you  may  suppose  does  not  make  me  feel  very 
pleasantly.  It  took  place  before  we  came  up.  The  captain 
hoped  I  would  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  John  told 
me  of  it.  I  have  not  told  Mary  Ann  of  it,  as  she  felt  badly 
enough  at  his  being  in  irons.  This  punishment  seemed  to 
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have  a  good  effect  on  him  (so  they  say).  Capt  S.  talked 
with  him  afterward,  and  told  him  he  felt  very  sorry  to  have 
been  obliged  to  punish  him,  but  now  if  he  would  return  to 
his  duty  and  let  nothing  of  the  kind  occur  again,  he  would 
forgive  him  and  forget  his  offense,  and  all  should  be  as  it 
was  before.  The  man  said  he  would  endeavor  to  control 
his  passions  in  the  future,  and  hoped  he  would  give  no 
further  cause  of  offence.  The  crew  were  all  called  to  vrtt- 
ness  the  deed,  when  three  of  them  expressed  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  one  said  he  wished  the  captain  would  put  him 
ashore  on  some  rock.  This  man  was  named  Baker,  an 
Englishman,  whom  I  have  noticed  ever  since  we  came  on 
board  as  being  very  remarkable  looking.  He  is  tall,  square 
built,  and  so  thin  that  you  can  see  all  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  his  face  and  neck.  His  face  is  so  strongly  marked,  and 
expresses  determination  and  dogged  resolution.  I  have 
framed  a  romantic  tale  of  early  sufferings  and  hardships, 
met  and  combated  by  a  proud  and  determined  spirit,  as  the 
life  of  this  man.  Whether  my  imaginings  are  true  I  shall 
probably  never  know,  but  if  I  have  any  skill  in  physiog¬ 
nomy,  his  is  not  a  common  character.  The  other  two  were 
a  powerful  Irishman  and  a  little  Russian.  They  said  they 
were  not  on  board  a  “Man  of  War”  and  did  not  expect  a 
“Man  of  War’s”  discipline.  The  Captain  told  them  “No, 
but  they  were  on  board  an  American  Merchant  Ship,  where 
good  discipline  must  and  should  be  observed.  Whether  this 
is  the  end  of  or  only  the  beginning  of  this  affair  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  pray  God  in  his  mercy  to  avert  any  further 
suffering.  Did  the  law  of  love  prevail,  would  this  have 
happened?  Oh!  that  the  mild  and  forgiving  spirit  of  the 
religion  of  our  Redeemer  might  rule  all  rulers  as  well  as 
ruled.  Our  Captain  evidently  feels  as  badly  about  this  as 
any  one,  tho’  he  has  not  said  a  word  about  it  to  me. 

Second  Day  7th  Mo.  31st 
All  is  quiet  on  board,  and  we  hear  no  further  trouble. 
The  stout  Irishman  has  been  sick  and  off  duty  2  or  3  days. 
Capt.  S.  administered  medicine  and  he  is  now  well  again. 
Perhaps  this  will  mollify  his  feelings  somewhat.  .  .  .  The 
children  say  and  do  a  thousand  things  that  you  would  like 
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to  hear,  .  .  .  Imagine  Natty,  putting  his  thumb  to  his  nose 
(as  the  boys  do)  and  saying  “Not  as  you  knows  on.”  And 
“Does  your  mother  know  you’re  out?”  And  “You  can’t  come 
it  over  this  little  boy.”  These  slang  phrases,  were  he  older, 

I  should  be  sorry  he  should  learn  but  he  is  so  tractable,  and 
tries  to  say  all  these  things  so  readily  that  it  is  very  amusing 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  remaining  in  his  memory. 
He  knows  a  great  many  of  Mother  Goose’s  melodies,  and 
repeats  them  very  prettily.  ...  He  says  the  little  evening 
hymn  each  night,  “Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep”  all  by  him¬ 
self,  and  if  I  begin  to  repeat  it  he  says,  “Natty  say  it  ’self.” 

Third  Day  8th  mo,  1st 
I  was  called  away  yesterday  after  writing  these  few  hnes 
by  my  husband,  to  see  him  catch  cape  pigeons.  He  baited 
a  hook  with  pork  and  caught  them  by  the  bill,  as  you  would 
fish;  one  he  caught  by  the  feet.  After  catching  three  or  four 
and  giving  the  children  and  me  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  beautiful  creatures,  he  let  them  go  again.  They  did 
not  seem  much  hurt  but  were  very  glad  to  return  to  a  con¬ 
genial  element.  They  are  not  much  larger  in  body  than 
our  pigeons,  but  have  so  thick  a  covering  of  feathers  that 
they  appear  much  larger  and  have  a  greater  spread  of  wings. 
They  are  spotted  black  and  white,  just  alike,  and  are  very 
tame.  They  have  been  flying  around  the  ship  in  large 
numbers  for  a  week  past.  A  large  black  bird  called  the 
cape  hen  we  have  also  seen,  the  albatross  we  hope  to  see 
a  little  farther  south.  The  weather  for  a  month  past  has 
been  perfectly  delightful  (indeed  we  have  not  had  more 
than  two  or  three  days  when  I  have  been  uncomfortably 
warm)  until  within  a  week  when  it  has  been  getting  colder, 
and  we  find  the  cabin  with  closed  doors  and  windows,  and 
thick  clothing  comfortable.  The  South  Wind  now  blows 
cold.  We  are  getting  towards  winter,  and  for  a  month  to 
come  must  expect  cool  and  cold  w'eather,  gales,  etc.  The 
wind  has  been  ahead  for  two  or  three  days  which  is  rather 
discouraging.  Today  they  have  been  putting  up  new  sails 
and  I  observed  the  man  who  was  punished  working  skill¬ 
fully  and  looking  as  happy  as  usual.  For  a  few  days  he 
looked  very  cross.  There  is  one  of  our  sailors  called  Frank, 
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a  young  Swede,  who  has  a  most  excellent  face.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  him;  good  humor  and  intelligence  are 
combined  in  his  countenance. 

I  have  had  thought  of  offering  him  some  of  Fredericka’s 
stories.  There  is  a  youth  from  New  Hampshire  that  looks 
exactly  like  one  of  the  Wolfboro  farmer’s  boys.  He  wears 
a  low  crowned  black  hat,  just  such  as  you  would  see  at 
Wolfboro  or  Tuftonboro.  He  is  a  good  man  and  I  like  to 
look  at  him  too.  The  association  is  an  agreeable  one.  This 
forenoon  Sissy  was  looking  at  some  pictures  in  a  book,  and 
I  said  in  looking  at  one,  “Does  that  remind  thee  of  any 
one  thee  knows?”  She  answered  instantly,  ‘Tes,  my  dear 
grandfather.”  It  did  resemble  dear  Father,  and  he  was  in 
my  mind  when  I  asked  her.”  .  .  . 

Dear  Willie,  I  fancy  him  now  with  you  attending  Miss 
Pierce’s  school;  how  often  we  think  of  him,  and  many  times 
in  the  day  we  speak  of  him.  His  father’s  tenderness  towards 
him  is  very  great.  He  can  hardly  speak  of  him  without 
emotion.  I  have  been  thinking  whether  I  said  anything 
about  his  having  some  new  flannel  shirts  for  winter,  made 
high  in  the  neck.  His  last  winter’s  ones  are  outgrown.  I 
believe  I  did  mention  it,  but  no  matter,  I  think  before  long 
he  will  be  old  enough  to  have  some  cotton  shirts,  with  long 
sleeves.  Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  see  the  darling  boy, 
and  press  him  to  my  heart;  tho  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
regretted  that  we  did  not  take  him  with  us.  I  know  that 
thee,  dearest  mother,  as  well  as  my  dearest  sister,  will  feel 
a  mother’s  tenderness  for  him.  .  .  .  Two  months  since  we 
left  you  and  two  months  more  before  we  can  expect  to  reach 
our  destined  haven. 

Fifth  day  8th  month  10th 

Today  I  imagine  you,  my  dear  Parents  and  Sister,  at 
Lynn  at  Monthly  meeting.  It  is  usually  a  very  pleasant  one 
in  this  month.  More  than  a  week  has  passed  since  I  wrote. 
.  .  .  On  First  day  we  had  our  first  gale.  Seventh  day  the 
weather  was  squally  and  disagreeable,  and  thru  the  night 
the  wind  increased,  till  it  blew  a  gale  from  the  South,  a 
very  unusual  quarter,  and  which  was  directly  ahead.  This, 
with  a  monstrous  sea,  made  the  ship  roll  and  plunge  fear¬ 
fully.  I  did  not  get  up,  neither  did  Mary  Ann  or  the 
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children.  Sissy  was  the  only  one  who  was  really  seasick, 
and  I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable.  Nathaniel  was  in  his  cot 
a  great  part  of  the  day,  going  on  deck  occasionally  to  look 
out.  John  dressed  the  children  to  keep  them  warm,  and 
they  sat  in  their  berths  with  us  alternately  talking,  playing, 
eating  and  sleeping  (and  Sissy  now  and  then  vomiting). 

I  believe  we  were  not  considered  to  be  in  danger,  tho  were 
more  uncomfortable  than  we  would  probably  be  in  a  more 
severe  gale  blowing  from  the  usual  quarters.  About  half 
past  four  in  the  afternoon  F.  Bush  called  down  the  stairway 
saying  that  the  gale  was  abating  and  the  sky  clearing.  We 
got  up  then  and  went  on  deck  in  time  to  see  the  ocean  in 
its  majesty,  the  waves  ran  literally  “mountain  high.”  Na¬ 
thaniel  said  he  never  saw  the  sea  go  down  so  suddenly 
after  a  storm.  The  waves  subsided  into  peace  almost  as 
if  by  miracle,  reef  after  reef  was  let  out  of  the  sails,  and 
the  noble  ship  again  went  on  her  course.  My  heart  was 
full  of  gratitude,  and  I  can  truly  say  I  felt  as  if  we  were 
in  the  especial  care  and  keeping  of  Him  who  formerly  said 
to  the  raging  wind,  “Peace  be  still.”  How  often  I  thought 
of  you  all  that  day,  and  rejoiced  that  you  could  not  know 
how  uncomfortable  we  were.  We  have  since  a  succession 
of  calms,  light  and  head  winds,  so  that  we  make  very  slow 
progress,  and  here  too  where  favorable  and  strong  winds 
are  expected.  But  those  on  board  who  know  do  not  feel 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  course  our  Captain  has  pur¬ 
sued.  He  goes  too  far  east  (they  think)  when  his  great 
object  should  be  to  get  south.  We  have  a  prospect  of  a 
long  passage  which  is  the  more  undesirable  as  we  have 
a  very  small  allowance  of  fresh  provision  and  likewise  of 
water.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  their  having  been  no  addi¬ 
tion  made  to  the  supply  after  the  addition  of  two  more 
passengers.  However,  we  will  hope  for  the  best,  and  I 
trust  all  will  turn  out  well.  F.  Bush  caught  a  young  alba¬ 
tross  the  other  day.  It  was  a  noble  bird,  measuring  as  they 
judged  about  12  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  his  ample  wings. 
After  keeping  him  on  deck  long  enough  to  gratify  our  cu¬ 
riosity,  he  released  him,  promising  us  a  sight  of  a  much 
larger  one  (if  fortunate)  when  we  get  farther  south  of 
which  there  seems  little  prospect  as  we  went  north  this 
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week  one  day  80  miles  and  another  day  30.  We  are  now 
almost  in  the  track  of  homeward  bound  ships  but  I  have 
now  little  hope  of  being  able  to  forward  you  a  letter  till  we 
reach  Anger.  I  am  rather  sorry,  for  what  I  have  written 
above  about  water,  as  I  know  mother  will  be  anxious  about 
it;  and  I  should  not,  had  1  not  felt  pretty  sure  of  not  send¬ 
ing  it,  till  we  reach  a  place  where  our  wants  can  be  sup¬ 
plied,  and  after  all  there  is  no  fear  of  our  suffering  actually 
for  it,  as  we  catch  rain  water  often,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  our  not  having  an  abundant  supply,  going  as  we  do,  in 
an  empty'  ship.  Our  fellow  passenger,  F.  Bush,  is  very 
indignant,  and  says  he  is  determined  they  shall  hear  of  it 
at  home  from  him. 

Fourth  day,  8th  mo.  16th 
Since  my  last  date  we  have  had  rough,  rolling  weather 
and  head  winds,  so  that  in  a  week  we  have  scarcely  made 
more  than  two  days  sail,  beating  first  east  with  a  little 
southing,  and  when  the  wind  headed  us  off  north,  tacking 
and  going  west  with  a  little  southingC?)  This  operation 
of  tacking  ship  is  very  interesting  and  amuses  the  children 
much.  This  slow  progress  has  been  trying  to  the  Captain 
and  sailors,  hut  I  have  not  felt  at  all  impatient.  Indeed 
I  do  really  enjoy  the  leisure  and  quiet  for  reading  and  med¬ 
itation;  perhaps  the  more  that  from  the  nature  of  my  duties 
and  occupations  I  could  not  enjoy  it  at  home.  I  have  been 
favored  with  much  tranquility  and  peace  of  mind,  most 
of  the  time  we  have  been  out,  and  can  not  say  that  I  have 
for  a  moment  sincerely  regretted  coming  or  wished  myself 
anywhere  but  where  I  find  myself.  Tho  I  sometimes  al¬ 
most  doubt  my  own  identity,  when  I  realize  where  I  am; 
on  shipboard,  off  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  swaying 
waves  and  wintry'  winds  howling  around  us,  and  this  Re¬ 
becca  Chase.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The 
weather  is  very  cold,  and  yesterday  the  Captain  said  he  was 
fearful  of  the  vicinity  of  ice  from  the  extreme  chilliness 
of  the  air,  but  Nathaniel  says  it  is  all  nonsense.  Now  it  is 
that  we  realize  the  comfort  of  our  downstairs  apartments. 
They  are  much  warmer  and  more  quiet  than  those  above. 
Indeed  we  hardly  know  anything  that  goes  on  above.  I 
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wish  you  could  have  seen  them  as  they  are  now,  carpets 
fitted  to  them  (pieces  of  our  old  brown  parlour  ones)  en¬ 
larged  and  really  comfortable.  In  the  entry  between  the 
two  staterooms,  we  have  a  sofa  or  settee  made  by  our  car¬ 
penter,  who  is  a  North  Country  man,  and  one  of  the  best. 
It  is  cushioned  with  white  drilling,  stuffed  with  rattan 
sharings.  Nathaniel’s  cot  is  suspended,  so  that  it  swings 
over  the  foot  of  my  bed  and  he  enjoys  its  motion  highly. 

.  .  .  Today  the  weather  is  milder  and  almost  calm.  I  have 
just  asked  Captain  S.  our  latitude  and  he  says,  36  degrees 
south,  5  miles  north  of  where  we  were  yesterday.  We 
have  been  out  watching  the  birds  and  I  thought  how  much 
brother  William  would  have  enjoyed  this  beautiful  sight. 
There  were  tAvo  immense  albatrosses,  measuring  we  thought 
18  or  20  feet  across  the  wings,  one  perfectly  white  except 
the  tips  of  his  wings  which  were  brown,  the  other  a  light 
gray,  several  smaller  ones  of  the  same  species,  cape  hens 
(large  birds  with  black  bodies  and  wings,  and  white  heads 
with  rings  of  white  around  the  neck),  Mollymocks  large 
and  perfectly  black,  and  the  beautiful  cape  pigeons  in  great 
numbers,  all  following  the  ship  and  flying  round  and  round 
us  soaring  aloft  and  looking  directly  at  us  with  their  large 
eyes.  It  is  a  beatiful  sight.  The  storm  petrels  have  been 
around  us  in  large  numbers  for  a  few  days  past,  otherwise 
called  the  Quaker  bird  from  their  plumage  which  is  an 
orthodox  drab,  pretty  little  creatures  rather  larger  than  our 
swallows;  I  forgot  to  add  to  the  list  of  comforts  in  our  down¬ 
stairs  cabin,  my  little  rocking  chair,  where  I  often  sit  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  reading  and  sewing. 

First  day,  8th  mo.  1843 
Another  sheet,  dear  ones,  and  I  wish  I  could  make  it 
more  interesting  than  the  preceding,  for  they  are  so  stupid 
that  I  am  really  ashamed  of  them.  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
my  mind  seems  full  of  thoughts  worthy  of  communication, 
but  when  I  attempt  to  convey  them  to  you,  I  seem  to  have 
no  power  of  expression,  and  I  am  always  dissatisfied  with 
what  I  have  written.  But  perhaps  this  is  pride,  and  if  you 
are  only  satisfied  it  is  no  matter.  My  letters  will  at  least 
serve  to  convey  to  you  information  of  our  whereabouts  at 
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diflFerent  times  and  of  our  welfare.  My  last  date,  I  think, 
was  4th  day.  On  the  Fifth  day  was  Quarterly  meeting  at 
Lynn.  I  thought  much  of  you  through  the  day,  and  should 
have  liked  to  he  one  with  you.  That  day  we  were  at  noon 
within  35  miles  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Wind  bearing  us  towards  it.  As  night  came 
on,  the  sky  became  overcast  and  it  grew  very  dark.  The 
Captain  thought  we  should  steer  clear  of  it.  Nathaniel 
thought  there  was  need  of  great  care  in  a  dark  night,  and 
in  known  vicinity  of  the  land,  and  with  danger  of  an  often 
experienced  current  setting  in  shore.  The  captain  thought 
there  was  no  current  of  any  consequence.  Nathaniel  knows 
just  how  far  it  was  proper  for  him  to  express  an  opinion 
without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  captain’s  preroga¬ 
tive  which  is  and  must  be  absolute,  but  having  been  round 
the  cape  several  times  more  than  Capt.  S.  considered  it 
quite  proper  to  state  his  experience,  respecting  the  currents, 
the  situation  of  the  land,  etc.  The  captain  was  on  deck 
most  of  the  evening  looking  in  now  and  then  and  express¬ 
ing  his  determination  not  to  go  on  the  other  tack  if  it  could 
possibly  be  avoided.  We  passed  a  rather  silent  evening  in 
the  cabin  (all  of  us  passengers)  but  about  !/>  past  9  o’clock 
we  heard  the  well  known,  and  at  that  time  particularly 
welcome  sounds  indicating  “going  about”  or  “tacking  ship”. 
What  motives  induced  the  “Great  Mogul”  to  change  his 
intentions  I  know  not;  as  it  was,  we  went  to  bed  easy  in 
mind.  You  will  gather  from  this  incident,  if  I  have  been 
at  all  fortunate  in  describing  it,  some  insight  into  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  Lawmaker,  the  noble  Captain  of  the  Probus. 
I  think  I  shall  not  describe  him  at  present  except  negative¬ 
ly.  Perhaps  after  we  arrive  I  may  give  you  his  portrait; 
but  then,  if  we  are  so  favored  as  to  reach  China  in  safety, 
I  shall  be  too  grateful  and  happy  to  dwell  on  past  disagree¬ 
ables,  and  so  you  may  be  spared  it  altogether.  'The  descrip¬ 
tion  that  we  received  of  him  as  a  pious  Christian  was  sadly 
misplaced.  I  hope  the  name  is  not  often  so  misapplied, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  nobleness  and  gentlemanly  consider¬ 
ation  are  not  his  characteristics. 

(To  he  continued) 
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The  China  Trade  Post-Bag  of  the  Seth  Low  Family  of 
Salem  and  New  York,  1829-1873.  By  Elma  Loines, 
Falmouth  Publishing  House,  Manchester,  Maine, 
1953.  Cloth,  xvi  &  324  pp.  fully  illustrated.  $12.50. 

This  very  interesting  book  is  really  a  picture  of  the  Low 
family  from  1829  to  1873,  all  drawn  againt  a  background 
of  the  famous  American  China  trade  before  the  Civil  War. 
The  Low  family  began  as  indiginous  to  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts  as  any  family  could  be,  with  their  ramifica¬ 
tions  through  Porters,  Hathornes,  Dormans,  Haskells,  Hub¬ 
bards,  Whites  and  Choates  spread  over  the  triangle  with  its 
corners  in  Gloucester,  Boxford  and  Salem  till  in  1830  they 
all  picked  up  stakes  and  moved  to  Brooklyn  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  greater  New  York  and  supplied  a  mayor 
of  the  city  and  a  president  of  Columbia  College. 

No  one  can  say  they  were  not  an  interesting  crowd. 
Several  of  them  spent  five  or  six  years  in  China  and  be¬ 
came  partners  in  the  famous  Canton  house  of  Russell  & 
Co.  The  girls  travelled  as  well  as  the  boys  and  Harriet 
Low’s  Journal  and  letters  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  book.  A  lot  of  interesting  material  oozes  out  of  these 
letters  and  you  learn  what  Anjer  Point  and  Java  Head 
looked  like  (p.  74),  of  dangers  in  the  straits  of  Sunda  from 
currents  (p.  107),  what  the  Banca  Straits  were  like 
(p.  200)  and  how  it  felt  to  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  sail  in  1834  Cp-  202).  Those  who  like  to  "run  across 
to  England”  in  the  Queen  Mary  in  four  or  five  days  might 
not  feel  as  cheerful  about  it  if  they  had  to  bang  around 
in  the  httle  Montreal  for  48  days  trying  to  get  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  to  New  York. 

Most  of  the  family,  who  were  partly  grown  up  before 
they  left  Salem,  always  had  a  longing  for  the  old  home 
town  and  its  people  Cp.  44).  Many  of  the  letters  from 
different  members  of  the  family  refer  to  Salem  and  the 
boys  never  forgot  the  well-known  charms  of  the  Salem 
young  ladies. 

There  is  lots  of  information  about  China;  the  opium  war 
(pp.  67-72),  the  people  who  were  in  China  in  1841 
(p.  90-94),  and  how  they  acted.  There  are  some  busi- 
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ness  facts  which  throw  hght  on  the  size  and  kind  of  trade. 
Apparently  tea  and  silks  predominated. 

William  H.  Low  was  the  best  letter  writer  and  Josiah 
came  next.  Harriet  was  the  best  of  the  girls  but  we  could 
dispense  with  a  lot  of  her  journal  especially  as  it  was  print¬ 
ed  fifty  years  ago.  A  very  interesting  group  of  William’s 
letters  was  printed  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions  (LXXXIV  197)  a  few  years  ago. 

Miss  Loines  has  done  a  delightful  job  of  editing  and 
surely  has  spared  no  work.  There  are  genealogies  of  the 
families,  biographies  of  all  the  important  actors,  lists  of 
ships,  accounts  of  their  voyages  and  final  ends,  accounts  of 
the  China  trade  and  why  it  ended.  There  are  portraits  of 
all  the  persons  prominently  mentioned.  While  you  admire 
the  strong  determined  men  you  can  also  see  from  Chinnery’s 
portrait,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  fall  in  love  with  Harriet. 
To  any  one  who  loves  maps.  Miss  Loines’  are  a  delight  and 
a  satisfaction  and  they  fully  illustrate  the  text.  It  is  too 
bad  there  is  no  index  and  while  the  printing  is  good,  the  type 
is  a  bit  small  and  the  publisher  ought  to  have  a  copy-reader. 

Miss  Loines  is  to  be  congratulated  on  doing  a  very  toil¬ 
some  piece  of  work  well,  and  making  an  interesting  and 
unusual  book  which  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  China  Trade. 

It  is  quite  unlike  the  stuff  hack  writers  are  constantly 
improvising  from  old  material.  Miss  Loines  is  a  highly 
educated  woman  steeped  in  her  subject. 

James  Duncan  Phillips 

Topsfield,  Mass. 

April,  1954 

The  Strenuous  Puritan,  Hugh  Peter,  1589  -  1660. 
By  Raymond  Phineas  Stearns,  1954.  463  pp.  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  Urbana,  Ill.,  University  of  Illinois  Press. 
Price  $7.50. 

This  new  definitive  biography  of  Hugh  Peter  is  by  far 
the  best  yet  published.  Prof.  Stearns  has  done  a  most 
thorough  work  in  describing  the  life  of  one  of  the  early 
founders  of  the  Bay  Colony.  Although  his  residence  in 
this  country  covered  only  about  six  years,  he  witnessed  some 
of  the  most  controversi^  rehgious  affairs  which  had  arisen 
in  the  new  Colony.  The  author,  with  meticulous  care,  and 
with  much  documentary  proof,  describes  this  early  Puritan 
of  Cornish  birth  from  the  time  he  left  the  Anghcan  com- 
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munion  until  he  emerged  as  a  militant  Puritan  under  Crom¬ 
well.  His  life  in  Salem  as  leader  of  the  Church  succeeding 
Roger  Williams,  is  depicted  in  detail.  At  Salem,  Peter 
showed  himself  to  he  a  hrilliant  business  promoter  as  well 
as  a  popular  minister.  He  actively  encouraged  fisheries, 
household  manufactures,  shipbuilding,  a  water  mill,  a  glass 
works  and  the  beaver  trade.  His  skill  did  not  go  unnoticed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  in 
1641,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  seek  financial  aid  for  the 
Colony.  He  never  returned  to  America.  A  man  of  action 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  of  his  time  and  finally,  with 
the  coming  of  Charles  II  to  the  throne,  he  suffered  execu¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Stearns,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Essex 
Institute  while  he  was  working  for  his  degree  at  Harvard, 
has  written  a  book  which  is  a  literary  classic  in  its  field. 
Peter’s  ancestry  is  given  and  there  is  a  full  index.  Strongly 
recommended  to  all  libraries  and  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  beginnings  of  New  England. 

The  Final  Secret  of  Pearl  Harbor,  by  Rear  Admiral 
Robert  A.  Theobold,  U.S.N.(Ret.) — The  Devin-Adair 
Co.,  New  York — price  $3.50. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  the  writer  invited  Admiral  Theobald 
to  present  his  views  on  Pearl  Harbor  before  the  Salem 
Marine  Society.  He  made  an  effective  and  teUing  speech, 
giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  presented  in  this  book, 
and  it  seemed  to  the  writer  made  an  extremely  good  case. 
Admiral  Theobold  has  now  improved  this  case  with  meticu¬ 
lous  care  and  documented  it  step  by  step  to  show  that  the 
Commanders  at  Hawaii  were  kept  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  possibility  of  an  imminent  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
has  also  apparently  traced  this  through  to  orders  which  must 
have  been  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  to  prevent  the  Com¬ 
manders  at  Honolulu  from  taking  effective  precautions 
against  any  attack,  and  also  mislead  them  into  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  attack  would  take  place  in  the  Phillipines  or 
the  East  Indies,  rather  than  at  Hawaii,  the  intention  of  the 
whole  scheme  being  to  precipitate  a  war  with  Japan  which 
would  arouse  every  animosity  of  the  American  people.  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  Admiral  Theobold  had  absolutely 
proved  his  case. 

Mr.  Raymond  Moley  in  the  Boston  Herald  of  April 
27,  1954  says  that  it  proved  to  him  that  Roosevelt  was 
“guilty  of  either  gross  neghgence  or  deliberate  calculation,” 
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and  then  he  veers  away  toward  the  carelessness  idea.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  writer  to  see  how  carelessness  could  be 
pleaded  when  at  least  eight  or  ten  men  in  Washington  knew 
all  the  facts,  which  clearly  pointed  more  and  more  definitely 
to  Pearl  Harbor  as  the  day  approached,  and  could  easily 
have  reminded  the  President  had  he  wished  to  be  reminded. 
The  whole  episode  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  which  has 
appeared  in  many  minds,  that  Roosevelt  was  not  a  states¬ 
man,  but  a  political  trickster  of  a  very  subtle  type. 
Topsfield,  Mass.  James  Duncan  Phillips 

Islands  of  New  England.  By  Hazel  Young.  1954, 
214  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston,  Mass.,  Atlan¬ 
tic-Little,  Brown.  Price,  $3.95. 

Fascinating  tales  and  tall  adventure  lead  the  reader  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  into  the  history  of  the  seemingly  peaceful 
islands  of  the  New  England  coast  from  Eastport  to  Block 
Island.  The  volume  deals  principally  with  those  of  Maine. 
Anyone  who  loves  to  arrange  an  unusual  vacation  or  enjoy 
life  on  an  island  or  those  who  hke  to  travel  without  leaving 
their  comfortable  armchair  will  enjoy  reading  this  book. 
As  Hazel  Young  states  in  her  introduction  she  traveled  by 
several  means  to  visit  these  islands — by  plane,  the  Maine 
Sea  Coast  Mission  boat,  mail  boats,  car  ferries,  lobster  boats 
and  even  a  dragger.  “This  book  is  not  for  the  scholar  but 
for  the  person  who  has  an  interest  in  and  a  love  for  these 
little-known  outposts  and  who  w'ants  to  know  how  to  get 
there,  and  what  to  see  and  do  when  he  arrives.”  But  the 
scholar  will  find  plenty  to  interest  him.  The  hbrarian  and 
those  that  wish  to  find  a  certain  island  quickly  will  be  very 
sorry  that  there  isn’t  any  index. 
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